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THE PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


CHRISTIANITY has been said to be co-extensive with moral 
civilization. The dictum is too trenchant. It is unjust, not only 
to the great non-Christian systems, but to all the lower modes of 
faith. Even in the poorest fetichism there is an ethical element. 
Unquestionably, however, Christianity presents the highest 
standard, both of spiritual aspiration and of the conduct of life, 
ever set before men. Indeed, one chief result of the applica- 
tion of the comparative method to the world’s creeds has been to 
bring out this fact with startling clearness. ‘The immeasurable 
superiority of this religion,” an eminent German savant charac- 
teristically observed to me, “seems unfair to the others.” With- 
out discussing that point, we may, I think, safely draw from the 
indubitable fact this practical conclusion, that no existing form 
of religion can dispute the future with Christianity. Too wild 
is the imagination to be gravely entertained, that the progressive 
races of mankind, and the leaders of the rest, should prefer the 
word of Confucius, of Mohammed, of Gautama, to the word of 
Jesus Christ; should exchange the Bible for the Vedas or the 
Avesta. It is too much to say that moral civilization is conter- 
minous with Christianity. It is quite accurate to say that the 
most precious of the ethical elements of European and American 
life are mainly derived from, and are closely bound up with, this 
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religion, which, as the fittest, seems marked out for survival, in 
the struggle for existence among the world’s faiths. But will it, 
in truth, survive? Or are there at work forces which will 
assuredly prove fatal to it, too? Such is the question which I 
propose briefly to consider. It is the most momentous question, 
in my judgment, which can engage the thoughts of the philoso- 
pher and the statesman. 

Now, without controversy, Christianity ‘appears to many of 
the wisest to be at the present day in deadlier peril than it has 
been at any time during the eighteen hundred years of its exist- 
ence. For the attack is not directed so much against any one 
doctrine, or class of doctrines, peculiar to it, as against the very 
fundamental position whereon it rests. That position is the ex- 
istence of a First Cause, absolutely good, wise, and powerful, 
who has created the universe for a beneficent end, and who 
may be known and served by his rational creatures, if they will 
to know and serve him. Christianity is primarily theism, and 
theism is very widely called in question, and denied. At 
the same time—so close is the link which binds together .he 
all that has hitherto been 
considered distinctively characteristic of man likewise suffers an 
eclipse—his freedom of volition, his moral responsibility, his 
spirituality and immortality. If we would form any sound judg- 
ment upon the present outlook for Christianity, we must consider 
first the prospects of theism. If antitheistic theories, whether in 
the form of materialism, agnosticism, or atheism, are to prevail, 
of course there is an end of Christianity, as of all other religions. 

Let us inquire, then, what is the special strength of the anti- 
theistic case in this nineteenth century. It is a wise saying of 
John Stuart Mill, “If Christians would teach infidels to be just 
to Christianity, they must first be just to infidelity.” Assuredly, 
the sword of lath with which the prim apologist of former days 
set out to attack “the shallow skeptic” must be laid aside for 
good and all. The leaders of the antichristian movement are 
among the most distinguished of living scientists, the most 
richly gifted of contemporary thinkers. Of course, it would be 
extremely incorrect to say—as Mr. Froude said, not very long 
ago, with characteristic inaccuracy—that all the foremost physi- 
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cists are upon this side. The names of Mr. Mivart, Sir William 
Thomson, and Professor Stokes—to mention no other—are a 
sufficient answer to so sweeping a generalization. Still, it can- 
not be denied that the way of thinking of which Professor 
Huxley, Professor Tyndall, and Mr. Herbert Spencer are the 
most illustrious representatives in England, is very prevalent. 
I do not think I should err if I said that these three eminent 
persons are the teachers who most powerfully influence the most 
intelligent portion of the English-speaking races. Nor is the 
reason why this is so far to seek. The special note of the nine- 
teenth century is the stupendous progress of the positive sciences. 
It has been quaintly said, that our planet has been swept into 
different environments. Old questions are transfigured in the 
light of new knowledge. The world of thought is revolution- 
ized. I need not dwell upon what is so familiar. But what I 
would specially call attention to is this: that one result of our 
absorbing devotion to physical science, so abundantly recom- 
pensed, has been the growth of a new dogmatism, not less tyran- 
nous than any of its predecessors; a dogmatism which requires 
us to believe, under pain of intellectual reprobation, that in cos- 
mic dust and the laws of movement is the last explanation of 
the universe at which we can arrive. Its instrument of research 
is chiefly comparative analysis. Its philosophy is a philosophy 
of relativity, for it regards things as essentially constituted by 
the sum of their relations. The inorganic powers of matter fur- 
nish it with a sufficient account of vitality. The precise mode 
in which life originated upon the earth it does not, as yet, under- 
take with certainty to declare. But as Darwinism leaves us 
room for reasonable doubt that extant species have been devel- 
oped from a few types, or from one, it sees no cause to suppose, 
at the origin of organic being, a hyperphysical interposition 
which we do not find at any link of the chain of evolution. The 
primordial vital cell, it tells us, may well be due to the chemical 
combination of inorganic elements in the laboratory of nature. 
Hence it finds no room in the universe for Creative Energy or 
for Directive Intelligence. “If God did not exist, or had been 
asleep for a million years,” it avers, “all things would be just 
the same.” Therefore the hypothesis of Deity appears to it to 
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be superfluous. Physical science it offers as the one oracle of 
truth. And truth it will have to be that only which lies at the 
bottom of a crucible or retort, or is ascertainable by the experi- 
mental method. “I take it to be demonstrable,” Professor Hux- 
ley tells us in his “ Lay Sermons,” “that it is utterly impossible 
to prove that anything whatever may not be the effect of a mate- 
rial and necessary cause.” And this dogmatic utterance he sup- 
plements by prophesying the eventual banishment “from all re- 
gions of human thought, of what we call spirit and spontaneity.” 
“The physiology of the future,” he adds, “will gradually ex- 
tend the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive with 
knowledge, with feeling, and with action.” I venture to differ 
from Professor Huxley. I have no doubt that the physiology 
of the future will do many surprising things. But this thing, 
I feel sure, it will not do. I proceed to explain why. 

We must take human nature as we find it; no philosophy 
will serve in the long run which does not embrace the whole 
man. Now, if any fact is certain, it is this: that man is a meta- 
physical animal. That it is which clearly marks him off from 
the rest of sentient existence. Schopenhauer, in one of the most 
striking chapters of his great work, has expressed this truth in 
words from which I shall borrow, as I cannot hope to better 
them: 


‘* With the exception of man, no being wonders at its own existence. Only 
to the brutes, who are without thought, does life appear as a matter of course. 
To man, on the contrary, it is the problem. Even the most uneducated and 
narrow-minded becomes vividly alive to it in his brighter moments. It enters 
distinctly and permanently into the consciousness of each of us, in proportion 
as that consciousness is clear and enlightened, and has, through culture, ac- 
quired food for thought. In those higher minds which are naturally fitted for 
philosophical investigation, it becomes that ‘wise wonder’ of which Plato 
spoke. Hence it is, that neither systems of materialism—properly so-called— 
nor systems of absolute skepticism have been able to obtain a general or endur- 
ing influence. Temples, churches, pagodas, and mosques, in every country and 


in every age, proclaim by their splendor and vastness this metaphysical need of 
man.” 


This seems to me to be unquestionably true. There is that 
within us, and nothing can altogether root it out, which will not 
let us rest in phenomena; which seeks to know what it is that 
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underlies, informs, and upholds the things apprehensible by 
sense; which demands how to pass from the natura naturata to 
the natura naturans. To these “obstinate questionings” physi- 
cal science can give no answer. It can reduce the complex to 
the simple, the phenomenon to the law, the special law to the 
general law. But all this, in the words of that profound and 
bitter thinker whom I have just cited, is “like a sum which 
never works out. Causal series without beginning or end, fun- 
damental forces which are inscrutable, endless space, beginning- 
less time, infinite divisibility of matter, and all this further condi- 
tioned by a percipient brain, in which it exists just like a dream, 
and without which it vanishes, such is the labyrinth in which 
physical science leads us ceaselessly round.” Existence presents 
two problems, the how and the why. To explain the how of 
things we must discover that uniformity of sequence or co-ordi- 
nation which we call their laws: we must analyze their element- 
ary principles. And this is the office of physics. To explain 
the why we must discover their reason and their ends. And this 
is the office of metaphysics. But the dominant school of con- 
temporary thought puts aside this higher knowledge, and, more 
or less contemptuously, denies its reality. “‘ We see at the pres- 
ent day,” Schopenhauer remarks, “the husk of nature investi- 
gated with the utmost nicety. The investigators have the minut- 
est acquaintance with the intestines of intestinal worms, with the 
parasites of parasites. But if some one comes— as, for example, 
myself—and speaks of the ‘kernel of nature,’ they will not list- 
en; they even think it has nothing to do with the matter, and 
go on sifting their husks.” ‘ Metaphysics,” a celebrated natural- 
ist, whom I must not name, said to me quite recently—‘“ what is 
one to make of metaphysics? Is it science? If not, it is a 
dream.” “No,” I replicd, “it is not physical science, which is 
what you mean by ‘science,’ but it is not a dream. It is that 
superior science which alone enables us to view the exact 
sciences in their true proportions, and which puts all dreams to 
flight.” He smiled incredulously, and departed, I suppose, in 
Schopenhauer’s phrase, ‘to go on sifting his husks.” 

Now, this tendency of contemporary thought need not sur- 
prise us. 
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lower realities become slow of heart to undertake higher. A 
great devotion to the natural sciences is ever inimical to philos- 
ophy. It is a proverbial saying, “Show me ten doctors and I 
will show you nine atheists.” The proportion may be too large ; 
I cannot judge. But, subject to such arithmetical correction as 
may be required, this witness is true. Yet, if we weigh the 
matter well, it surely manifests what Butler calls “shortness of 
thought,” that physicists should so positively insist upon expe- 
rience and analysis as the only methods of arriving at reality. 
Certain it is that the very mental processes, without which they 
could not advance one step, start from the direct and intuitive 
perception of necessary and universal truths. As certain is it 
that great physical discoveries have never been the result merely 
of laborious analysis, or of conscious induction; they must be 
traced to quite another source. Let us dwell fora moment upon 
this. The facts of the material world lie before men throughout 
the ages. Generation after generation gazes at them, and dis- 
cerns nothing beyond the dead letter of the bare phenomena. 
At last a gifted man arises, whose eyes are opened to see in them 
that which no one had before seen; who reads their meaning 
and formulates their law. What is it that enables him to do this? 
An intuition of genius. And what is an intuition of genius? 
What, but a virtuality, an energy, a presentiment, a divination, 
of the intellect? It is perfectly true that the scientist uses the 
experimental method to test and verify this prophetic anticipa- 
tion. It is equally true that an idea, a priori, is his primum 
movens, his point of departure. Let us hear on this matter the 
Seer of these latter days. There are latent, Goethe tell us, in 
the subject, the human intellect, ideas, corresponding with laws 
hitherto unknown in the object, external nature. The man of 
genius, suddenly, as in a flash of lightning, sees revealed, in the 
microcosm within, the formula which is realized in the macro- 
cosm without. But, if we have in our intellect ideal conceptions 
corresponding with the laws of the phenomenal world, if there 
exists in our minds the intuition of those laws, if those ideal 
conceptions, that intuition, are the very source and fount of 
great discoveries in physics, if external nature would be a dead 
letter to us without the interpretation supplied by the proper 
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activity, the spontancity of the intellect, surely there is an an- 
swer, complete and conclusive, to the dogmatism which insists 
upon experience and analysis as the only instruments of know]l- 
edge. If physicists, both in their primary processes and in their 
ultimate triumphs, are absolutely dependent upon the hyper- 
physical, let us hear no more of purely physical methods as the 
sole roads to truth. 

Again. As the physical sciences themselves supply irrefrag- 
able evidence against the exclusive claims made for their special 
methods, so do they furnish us with a refutation of the dogma, 
that they yield the only explanation of the universe to which 
we may attain. Goethe, in the aphorism from which I have 
quoted, goes on to tell us, in words of high poetic inspiration, 
what is the true significance of that identity—apprehended, in- 
deed, but for a moment, and by a few richly-gifted intelligences 
—between the intuitive sense and the external reality. “Itisa 
revelation, which develops itself from within to without, and 
which gives man a presentiment of his likeness to Deity. It is 
a synthesis of the world and of the intellect, which bestows upon 
us a most delightful assurance of the eternal harmony of being.” 
Genius, whether manifested in physical research, or elsewhere, 
holds of the noumenal. It conducts us beyond phenomena to 
individuality, to spontaneity, to true causality. It lifts the 
vail of Maya, and shows us the universe, not as monotonous 
and inflexible machinery, but as an organism, where all move- 
ments tend to ends, all forces obey reason, whether consciously 
or not. It points to a reality transcending that which is appre- 
hensible by the senses, aided by the mechanical appliances, which 
so marvellously extend their scope and rectify their imperfec- 
tions. It proclaims that, if we would discern that reality, we 
must turn our glance inward: in the words of Faust, it bids us 
seek the ultimate explanation of “ the deep mysterious miracles ” 
of nature, in the depths of our own consciousness. I confess 
that, as I turn over the works of some of the contemporary 
teachers of physical science most highly and most justly hon- 
ored, I say to myself, “These men cannot read their own writ- 
ing.” With one consent they witness that, however immeasura- 
bly distant from our knowledge may be the cause of the objective 
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universe, yet every part of it, when examined, is found to be 
intelligible: is governed by that reason wherein we too consist. 
Reason everywhere, in the microcosm of the leaf and the macro- 
cosm of the fixed stars, and in the mind of man—that is the 
lesson of every page of their books. And yet they tell us 
“there is no God.” If they only mean that there is no Almighty 
Clockmaker enthroned in the sky, no “ magnified, non-natural ” 
Clergyman, no Lord High Executioner of the universe, I hold 
my peace and breathe no word against them. But will they 
tell us that there is no Objective Reason, no Eternal Energy, no 
Supreme Cause? 














They may say it. But they cannot, in the long run, think 
it, however much they may try. The proof is not far to seek. 
I know of nothing more striking—I will even say pathetic— 
than the evidence, supplied by their own writings, how futile is 
their attempt to rest in naturalism ; how irresistible their need 
of “an ampler ether, a diviner air,” than the phenomenal; how 
imperious their longing to break through the prison of the senses 
into the liberty of ideas. Thus, Professor Huxley, while proph- 
esying the advance of “the realm of matter and law until it is 
co-extensive with knowledge, with feeling, with action,” recog- 
nizes “the necessity for cherishing the noblest and most human 
of man’s emotions by worship, mostly of the silent sort, at the 
altar of the Unknown and Unknowable.” Thus, Professor Tyn- 
dall, in his famous Belfast Address, after reducing all things to 
matter and motion, makes profession of faith in Kant’s tran- 
scendental idealism. Thus, Mr. Herbert Spencer turns from his 
doctrine of force and the persistence of force, whereby he emp- 
ties of Deity the wondrous All, and exhibits it as a senseless 
mechanism, to tell us that the Relative cannot exist, cannot even 
be conceived of, without the Absolute; owns to an inclination to 
regard “symbolically” the universe as instinct with “a quasi- 
psychical principle;” nay, more, recognizes as the most certain 
of certainties, though transcending knowledge and conception, 
an unknown and unknowable Power, without limit in space, 
without beginning or end in time. Thus, M. Littré, the second 
founder of positivism, who insists so strongly that we must 
banish the notion of the Infinite, ends by recognizing “ immen- 
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sity, physical and intellectual, as a positive idea of the first 
order”—an idea, the contemplation of which “is not less salu- 
tary than formidable;” and, in language of religious reverence, 
betakes himself to the contemplation of this entity “ upon the 
throne of his sombre grandeur.” Thus, a new school of positiv- 
ists, just now rising prominently into notice, and not specially 
associated with any one name, allows a Secret Force which has 
shaped from the formless void of primitive elements the worlds 
that have been and now are; which will shape the illimit- 
able series of worlds to come, when this universe shall have 
faded like the unsubstantial vision which it is, and its constitu- 
ent atoms shall have entered into other combinations. I cite 
but a few out of a great cloud of witnesses. But they are suf- 
ficient. The philosophy of relativity will never yield to others 
that spell to lay the specter of the Absolute, which it is im- 
potent to confer upon these eminent thinkers. It is a psycho- 
logical impossibility to rid ourselves of the idea of a Supreme 
Reality, vailed by the things of sense, and “ beyond the probe of 
chemic test.” 


We read in the “ Mesneviyi Sherif,” the great poem of the 
o ] 


illustrious Mohammedan saint and doctor, Jelalu-’d-din, that 
upon one occasion a certain king. caused an elephant to be 
brought to his palace, and shut up in a dark chamber. He 
then assembled the wisest of his realm, and entering with them 
into that chamber commanded them to judge what was there. 
Groping in the obscurity, t'_ey stretched out their hands and felt 
the creature as best they might. They all agreed that it was 
a living being; but one declared that it was like a huge column; 
another, that it had a rough hide; a third, that it was of ivory; 
a fourth, that it possessed huge flaps of some coarse substance. 
Then light was admitted to the chamber, and it was discerned 
how falsely true these diverse judgments were. Even so, we 
may say—applying to our present purpose the moral which the 
saint derived from his allegory—even so do the wise men of this 
nineteenth century, shut off from the light of self-evident truths, 
of primary principles and final causes, judge of the Being of 
Beings. He is indeed, as Professor Huxley insists, the Unknown 
and Unknowable: his substance and essence utterly beyond 
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the reach of our faculties. He is, as Professor Tyndall would 
seem to hold, that Transcendent Ideal which is the Supremely 
Real. He is that Absolute, that sustaining might of every creat- 
ure, whose Being, Causal Energy, Omnipotence, and Eternity 
Mr. Spencer confesses. He is “the Immense” whom M. Littré 
reveres upon his awful throne. He is that Secret Power, ac- 
knowledged by later positivists, from whom the unthinkable 
succession of mutable worlds proceeds. Thus, in their different 
ways, do these prophets of antitheism rear each his lonely altar 
to the Unknown God. Thus do they bear testimony, not merely 
to the necessity of our intellectual constitution, which compels 
us, in Mr. Spencer’s words, “to give shape to that indefinite 
sense of an ultimate reality;” but also, as I venture to think, to 
the need of human nature spoken of by St. Augustine: “Thou 
hast made us for thyself, and our heart has no repose until it 
rest in thee.” 

So much must suffice to indicate, though in barest outline, 
and as if by a few strokes of a pencil, why I reject Professor 
Huxley’s prophecy regarding the physiology of the future. 
And this brings me to the question with which I started. 
Some God, some religion, humanity must have. What God, 
what religion, will it be? Will the abstract God of deism con- 
tent us? Assuredly not. We want, in Kant’s happy phrase, 
“a God that can interest us.” Of pantheism we may say, with 
strict accuracy, that only in proportion as it ceases to be really 
pantheistic does it become religious. Absolute Being, without 
what are called “ personal ” attributes, Indeterminate Existence, 
devoid of all affections, can elicit no devout aspiration, inspire 
no holy action. Is there any theistic conception which cor- 
responds so well with the needs of our intellect and of our 
heart, as does the Christian? 


‘‘A Supreme Being, the Creator, Upholder, Governor, and Sovereign Lord 
of all ; self-dependent, and the only Being who is such; Eternal, and the only 
Eternal ; all-sufficient, all-blessed, and ever-blessed; the Supreme Good; omnip- 
otent, omniscient, omnipresent, ineffably one, absolutely perfect ; sovereign 
over his own actions, though always according to the eternal Rule of right 
and wrong, which is Himself; yet in the works of creation, conservation, 
government, retribution, making Himself, as it were, the minister and servant 
of all ; taking an interest, and having a sympathy, in the matters of time and 
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space, and imposing on rational beings, in whose hearts he has written the 
moral law, the duty of worship and service.”—(‘‘ Chapters in European His- 
tory,” vol. i., p. 286. Second edition. London : Chapman & Hall.) 








Such is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Surely 
we may ask, with far more reason than the Hebrew poet, “ Who 
is so great a God as our God?” And to what teacher of religion 
shall we go if not to him who could say, “neither was guile 







found in his mouth.” “I speak that which I have seen with 






my Father.” Who else has so known the Absolute and Eternal ? 
Adopt any theory you will of the date, origin, or composition of 
the New Testament, and yet this incomparable figure of the 
great Master remains, undimmed by “the mists of falling time,” 







or by the dust of modern criticism. Across the ages his mes- 






sage falls upon our ears, amid the turmoil of European or : 
American cities, as clearly as his scholars heard it, at the first, : 





among the green hills or by the clear streams of Galilee: “I, 





and the Father that sent me.” As true now as it was then, is 
that saying traditionally attributed to him, “He who comes 
near me comes near fire.” ‘ Never man spake like this man.” 
Who can believe that his word shall pass away ? 

But there is Christianity and Christianity. As I have 
written elsewhere : 







‘It is the commonest mistake, in the present day, for men to identify 
Christian teaching with some vulgar caricature of it, and then to condemn it 
off-hand, without in the least understanding what it really is. It fills one 
with pity to see earnest and able men thus wasting time and energy in arguing, 
as the old Greeks would have said, about the shadow of an ass. Moreover, 
Christian teaching professes to be symbolic, and an economy of divine things. 
Every article of faith must be construed according to the sense of Goethe's line: 
‘ Alles vergdngliche ist nur ein Gleichniss.’ Surely there is some middle term 
between knowing exactly how things are, in themselves, and knowing nothing 
at all about them. Are not painting, poetry, and music economical in their 
representation of reality ? Is not speech itself a most mysterious, yet a true, 
analogon of thought ?”—(‘‘ Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” p, 335. 
Third edition. London : Chapman & Hall.*) 











One word I must add. The religion of these modern times 
must correspond with our growing culture, and must not con- 






* For a detailed examination of the chief specific objections, critical, his- 
torical, and philosophical, which are now most commonly urged against Chris- 
tianity, I must refer my readers to Chapters 1V. and V. of this work of mine. 
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tent itself with being merely patristic, or medizval, or puri- 
tan. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Spencer's dictum holds good: 
“Perpetual self-adaptation to environment is the very law of 
life.” In the spiritual order, as in the physical, to live is to 
change; to cease to change is to cease to live. <A formula is 
but the robe of truth. And, as a truth lives and grows in the 
mind, whether of the individual or of the race, its vesture 
becomes too straitened for it. He is not only a bad philoso- 
pher, but, little as he may deem it, a deadly foe to mankind, 
who seeks to elevate any by-gone forms, spiritual, intellectual, 
or political, into absolute types ; who can dream of no future for 
humanity but the resuscitation of a past, which assuredly is 
dead and will not return. Ominous is the warning of Professor 
Tyndall: “ Theologians must liberate and refine their concep- 
tions, or must be prepared for the rejection of them by thought- 
ful minds.” In my judgment, the greatest peril of the present 
age lies in this: that those who profess to be teachers of religion 
and defenders of the faith so seldom endeavor honestly to follow 
out the lines of thought familiar to earnest and cultivated men 
of the world. Most pregnant are those words of Clement of 


Alexandria: “The Good Shepherd cares, indeed, for all his 
sheep; but seeks especially those of finest quality and most 
abundant productiveness; and such are men of light and lead- 
ing ; persons of highly cultivated intellect.” Who can measure 
their responsibility, whose incredible traditions and discredited 
apologetics keep such from his fold ? 


W. S. LILty. 





HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 


IT was not my good-fortune to be born into a literary atmos- 
phere, nor to spend any of my earlier days in “ tumbling about in 
a library.” My parents were addicted neither to letters nor to 
science, and the young negress who looked after me in my ten- 
derest years fulfilled all her commission in simply keeping me 
out of harm’s way. 


When I was a little more than four and a half years old 
my father died, leaving an encumbered estate, and my mother 
with four children, of whom I was youngest. Of the schools I 
attended prior to my eighth year not even the faintest remem. 
brance now remains. Of struggles with words and of a sense of 
victory in learning to read long before this, I have a vivid recol- 
lection, but of teachers and schools all remembrance has vanished. 
The earliest recollection that I have of being in a schoolroom 
goes back to the time when I must have been nearly four and a 
half years of age. How I happened to be there I cannot say; 
certainly, not as a regular scholar; probably as a casual visitor 
with older sisters. The recollection is not of anything studied 
or learned, but of a great fright when the school had been dis- 
missed, and the scholars had all left. It was in a Jate summer or 
early autumn afternoon when, wearied from play, or lulled by the 
hum of the schoolroom, I had lain down on one of the long seats 
and fallen fast asleep. Hidden by the desk from the eye of the 
teacher, and forgotten by my sisters, I had been left asleep and 
locked up alone. I awoke when all had left, and the alarm and 
wailing that followed have never wholly faded from my memory. 

At eight my school-days and education began in earnest. It 
was to a large school kept by a Mr. Hill, in Pawtucket (then 
in Massachusetts, but since ceded to Rhode Island), that I was 
sent. Here most of the scholars of both sexes were much older 
than myself. Chief among many unprofitable tasks imposed 
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upon me was the study of Lindley Murray’s English Grammar. 
I was compelled to learn indefinite quantities of detail about 
“parts of speech,” under the designation of “ Etymology,” and 
to commit to memory verbatim the twenty-two rules of “Syntax,” 
and apply these in “parsing.” Human ingenuity could hardly 
have devised anything more dreary and destructive of all child- 
ish interest. So desperate was the effort to master some of these 
rules that they have never ceased to haunt me with unpleasant 
memories. So far as any usefulness was concerned, any other 
English words arbitrarily combined would have served the same 
end. The weary months spent on that grammar were worse than 
wasted ; they did me a permanent injury. I acquired the par- 
rot-like habit of recitation, and of reading without taking in the 
sense of what I read. That study of grammar came near mak- 
ing useless the next few years of my school-life. But there was 
one lesson learned by me at Mr. Hill’s big school that has been 
invaluable to me ever since—a lesson learned not from books, 
but from a fellow-student and Mr. Hill’s blind savagery of dis- 
cipline. A youth named Lord, much older than I, sat directly 
in front of me, having, as all scholars then had, a “ruler,” which 
he contrived in some way to thrust through the back of his seat 
for my special annoyance. I seized it, and, on his trying to give 
it a wrench, for my greater annoyance, it snapped with a loud re- 
port. The ever-watchful master, with rawhide in hand—he was 
never wituout it during school-hours—was at once on the spot, 
demanding an explanation of the noise. With childish simplicity, 
I told the story of it just as it was, which Lord vehemently de- 
nied, and denounced me as the offender. Older and bolder than 
I, he browbeat me into the weakened statement that I “ thought 
he did it.” The result was that for the first and only time in 
my life I tasted the qualities of a rawhide. The lesson, not to be 
frightened out of what I knew to be the truth, was worth to me 
all it cost, and has been more valuable in life than all I learned 
from Lindley Murray’s Grammar. 

For a year or two after leaving Hill's I attended two other 
schools, one of them new, but short-lived, and ambitiously sty]- 
ing itself an academy. What I brought away from them, in spite 
of more grammar, parsing, geography, and arithmetic, so far as 
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I can now remember, was of infinitesimal value. When I was 
about ten years old my mother went into the country, to reside 
on the old paternal farm. This filled me with unbounded de- 
light. The spring-time, the open fields, the birds, the blossom- 
ing orchards, the planting of gardens, banished all thoughts of 
school, and made life a genuine pleasure. Three or four years 
slipped away, my education being conducted chiefly in a country 
district schoo]. The school was, perhaps, equal to the average 
of the Massachusetts schools of that day; but as I now recall 
it, nothing in the way of teaching, so far as I was concerned, 
could have been more worthless. One winter afternoon, how- 
ever, in that country schoolhouse, still lingers with me as one 
of the pleasantest of memories. Among the books used in the 
school was a reading-book, made up mostly of extracts from well- 
known English authors. Among these was Johnson’s “ Hermit 
of Teneriffe.” Something induced me to read it. I was ab- 
sorbed ; consciousness of my surroundings ceased. When the 
brief story was finished, the slanting rays of the sun seemed to 
have transfigured the room. I was with the hermit on the slope 
of Teneriffe. It was my first conscious taste of literature. I had 
read “ Robinson Crusoe,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and other 
books of interest to boys; but nothing had ever interested me 
like this story. Why it so affected me I cannot tell, unless there 
may have been some mental mood to which it chanced at the in- 
stant to be specially fitted. 

Little as these years of country life did for me in the way of 
mental training, they nurtured a naturally weak constitution into 
a strength that has since been equal to many a year of mental 
strain. The right influence during these years would easily have 
given a permanent bent of taste to natural science. That influ- 
ence came near being exerted during my twelfth year, but it was 
toward a branch of science on which there was then practically 
nothing to guide me. A paternal uncle who, with weakened 
health, had abandoned the practice of medicine, had devoted 
himself with great zeal to mineralogy. He had traveled far and 
wide throughout the Southern, Middle, and New England States ; 
had frequently consulted and corresponded with Professors 
Cleveland and Silliman, and had published an elaborate cata- 
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logue of all known American minerals and their localities. He 
had gathered what at that day was regarded asa rareand valuable 
cabinet of minerals. His blow-pipe processes for testing and de- 
termining his various finds interested me greatly ; but before my 
interest had taken definite form, failing health compelled him 
to seek the milder atmosphere of St. Augustine, where he soon 
died. His cabinet having been purchased by Professor Webster 
for Harvard College, my interest in mineralogy soon expired 
from lack of nourishment. 

When I was fourteen, my mother decided that something must 
be done toward giving me a better education than I was then 
receiving, or was likely to receive at home, and so sent me to 
“Day’s Academy,” as it was called, a well-known school of that 
time, at Wrentham, Mass. I then had no thought of going to 
college, and was accordingly put to such studies as suited the 
convenience of the principal, and seemed to him not wholly un- 
fit for a boy of my age and needs. Among these were geogra- 
phy, natural philosophy, parsing in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” 
and the “ Political Class-Book.” Mr. Perkins, the principal, was 
overworked, had more pupils than he could properly instruct, 
and withal was a dull and uninspiring teacher. With the ex- 
ception of a mere smattering of mechanical principles, misnamed 
Natural Philosophy, and perhaps a perceptible shade of increase 
in mental discipline, the only real gain made at this school was 
in some slight knowledge, derived from the “ Political Class- 
Book,” of the constitution of our national government, as well 
as of the governments of the several States of the Union. 

Just how long I remained at Day’s Academy I cannot now 
remember, nor precisely what followed my leaving it. I only 
remember spending another summer on the ancestral farm, with 
another trial of the country public school. The year came near 
proving a total loss educationally, though I made some progress 
in my knowledge of books. Physical mishaps, disabling and 
shutting me up in the house, compelled me to seek recreation in 
reading. I was now sixteen years old, and it was necessary for 
me to decide on my future in life. The question then was, should 
I go to college? The reply of my mother was: “If I thought 
you would come to anything, or be anybody, I would gladly have 
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you go; but to send you to college and have you come out a 
gambler and horse-racer, like Dr. [naming a well-known 
young physician], I cannot think of it.” And it must be admit- 
ted that all attempts up to that time to give me an education had 
been comparatively futile. They could hardly have been more 
ill-advised. Over-crowded schools, incompetent teachers, and the 
radical mistake of frequently changing schools, with intervals be- 
tween the changes of long mental idleness, had borne their natural 
fruits. I was a boy past sixteen, with no desire for education, 
and with about the worst possible habits of study. But it was 
decided that I might, if I wished, prepare for college, and that 
for this purpose I should go to a preparatory school at New 
Hampton, N. H., in the immediate vicinity of a well-known 
school for young women, at which a sister was then a pupil. 

It was past the middle of March; the snow had all disap- 
peared from Southern Massachusetts ; the robins had come, and 
the spring had fairly begun, when, with a full supply of clothing 
for a year, I was put on board a stage-coach for Boston, with the 
understanding that two days and a half of stage traveling would 
bring me to my destination. With less knowledge of the world 
than then belonged to the average boy of my age, that stage 
journey was itself distinctively educational. The landing at 
Wild’s Hotel, Elm Street, Boston, the great center for the stage 
travelers of that day; the start at four in the morning for Con- 
cord, N. H.; the loud rattling of the coach-wheels over the cob- 
ble-stone pavement of the empty streets, in the cold darkness of 
that dreary March morning; the frightful state of the roads, pro- 
longing the one day’s drive to Concord into two; the exchange 
of wheels for runners on the fourth day from home, with the 
‘“sea-sickness ” that followed, all had their lessons for me. I 
reached New Hampton the most forlorn and disheartened boy 
ever dropped among merry school-fellows. The surrounding 
country at once interested me more than the school. . I was made 
the room-mate of a soulless student, much older than myself, with 
whom it was impossible for me to have a particle of sympathy, 
and was set to work on Adams’s “ Latin Grammar,” simply com- 
mitting to memory its larger type, and its declensions of nouns 


and conjugations of verbs. My teacher, a middle-aged man, was, 
23 
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to speak truly, the most stupid person I have ever seen filling 
the office of teacher. Nothing could have been more perfunctory 
than his instruction. If I recited the text verbatim, well and 
good ; if not, he simply repeated the words for me and nothing 
more. When the spring vacation came, I determined to quit 
Latin, abandoning all thought of college, and deciding to devote 
myself to such English studies as the school might offer. Dur- 
ing the vacation there came to the school, from somewhere in 
Maine, a man who had several years before been prepared for 
college, but who, through some family disaster, had failed to en- 
ter. Having become a zealous Christian, he had resolved to fit 
himself for the Christian ministry, and had come to New Hamp- 
ton to review his studies preparatory to entering college in the 
autumn. Becoming interested somehow in my welfare, and win- 
ning my confidence, he remonstrated against my purpose to drop 
the thought of college, and insisted on my resuming the study 
of Latin, with him as my instructor. And he knew by instinct 
how to teach. He was the first man that up to that time had 
ever kindled within me a spark of enthusiasm inany study. He 
soon had me all aglow. Till he left for college I was daily in his 
room, working with a zeal tome never known before nor equaled 
since. The spirit caught from him survived throughout the re- 
mainder of the year, notwithstanding the dreariest kind of teach- 
ing. Mr. Moses Curtis, the friend who thus saved me from a 
misstep, was a man of rare parts, of high endowments, and of 
warm sympathies. He died of hemorrhage of the lungs while in 
college, and seldom have I suffered so grievous a loss. With 
the return of spring, having outgrown all my clothes, which 
could not be replaced where I was, I started for home, where I 
was greeted on the threshold with shouts of laughter at my 
lengthened limbs and apparently shortened clothing. I was in- 
wardly more changed than outwardly, and was now intent on a 
college education. 

I had then to decide whether I would return to New Hamp- 
ton. It was not an attractive school; at least, it had no attrac- 
tions for me. A new academy at Pawtucket, Mass., had been 
opened, under the principalship of Mr. Joseph Hale, a graduate 
of Harvard College. It was decided that I should enter it. At 
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first I boarded in the family of a young and newly married phy- 
sician near the academy, but as the spring drew near to summer, 
an old yearning for the country revived with force. The dis- 
tance between the academy and my country home was two miles, 
and I resolved to try the experiment of walking it daily. The 
experiment was a complete success. A fondness for solitary 
country walks was thus acquired that has never forsaken me. 
The delight of the mornings and evenings in the orchards and 
woods, and among the birds, was incessant. The year passed 
swiftly by, and I made fair progress under Mr. Hale in the study 
of Greek, besides doing something in Latin. But there was for 
me in the Pawtucket academy one serious drawback; I had 
and could have no classmates. I needed instruction in three, if 
not four, distinct branches. As a single pupil the requisite time 
and attention could not be given me. The New Hampton acad- 
emy, during my absence from it, had undergonea change ; it had 
now younger and more competent teachers. There was a class 
of several young men who were to enter college in the fall, and 
I joined them. That second summer among the hills of New 
Hampshire was the happiest of all my school-days; long strolls, 
pleasant companionships, and withal teachers superior to those I 
had previously known there, made me contented and joyous. In 
September I entered Brown University. 

There had been many and radical defects in my pre-collegiate 
training. My instructors, especially the earlier of them, had 
been of the poorest possible quality. Frequent change of 
schools made what in itself was bad still worse. If my good 
mother, who was intent on giving her children the best educa- 
tion she could provide, could have sent me in my fourteenth 
year either to Phillips Exeter or to Phillips Andover Academy, 
instead of sending me at a later day almost directly past their 
doors to an inferior school, the result for me would have been 
different ; but she was ill-advised, and the penalty was mine. 

I entered college when I was nineteen, having among my 
classmates several well-advanced scholars, who had been trained 
at some ofthe best preparatory schools in the country. I felt at 
once the inferiority of my preparation in comparison with theirs, 
and was disheartened. Severe illness almost at the outset drove 
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me home; hence my first term in college was nearly lost time. 
The second was a great improvement on the first. Could the im- 
provement have progressively continued, the result of my college 
life would have been different from what it was; but the memory 
of the first term haunted me; my courage and ambition sank to 
the verge of extinction. To add to my misfortune, the most in- 
timate of my friends, though pure in their lives and morally 
wholesome as associates, were low in their aims as scholars, sat- 
isfied with very little and very superficial work. They had been 
sent to college to prepare for the ministry, and were fair speci- 
mens of the average of a class of men not yet wholly extinct. 
Selected, and aided by beneficiary funds, as “ candidates for the 
ministry,” they seemed to regard themselves as absolved from 
the duty of high aims as scholars, and dropped into the wretched 
cant of “laying aside ambition as unworthy the servants of the 
Lord.” 

But, on the other hand, it was my good-fortune to be a mem- 
ber of a debating society composed of a very different sort of 
men from those who were my most intimate friends. In direct 


education for the real work of life, no influences of my college- 
days were equal to those of this society. It called into use, and 
fastened in my memory, what little I learned from text-books 
and in lecture-rooms; it prompted to inquiries and investigations 


that otherwise would never have been made; it stimulated to the 
exercise of all my intellectual faculties, as the set tasks of pro- 
fessors never could. In many particulars the typical college of 
to-day is manifestly superior to that of fifty years ago; but, in 
the societies of its students for the cultivation of literature and 
skill in debate, its inferiority is too marked not to awaken solici- 
tude as well as regret, in the minds of all friends of liberal learn- 
ing. Societies professedly literary, it is true, abound in the 
college of to-day ; but they are societies in which social elements 
so predominate over every other that their influence on college 
life is to enhance its expensiveness, and to split its classes into 
rival cliques, rather than to quicken their intellects and to rouse 
them to high endeavor. Nothing yet devised has filled, or can 
fill, as a means of education, the place of the great debating 
societies, composed of representatives from every class in col- 
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lege, at once imposing and inspiring from their numbers, which 
were so marked a feature of the college of forty or fifty years 


ac, 
ago. 


Brown University, when I became a student in it, was not 
strong in its classical and its mathematical departments, which 
then comprised the larger part of its established curriculum. If 
a student became proficient in either of these studies, it was in 
spite of professorial influence. Latin and Greek could hardly, on 
deliberate purpose, have been more inefficiently taught. In my 


sophomore year, however, came a great and radical change, com- 
paratively a revolution, in the teaching of Latin. It came with the 
appointment of a new professor, young and enthusiastic, whose 
accurate methods and contagious spirit of enthusiasm put new life 
into all his classes, and were felt throughout the college. To this 
young professor, Horatio B. Hackett, afterward known as one of 
the most eminent of American biblical scholars, I owe a debt of 
gratitude such as is due to none of my other teachers of language. 
Under him, the year after my graduation, I first studied German, 
and when, in the following year, he became Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Newton Theological Institution, I followed him 
thither, studying under him both Hebrew and New Testament 
Exegesis, and revering him as one of the most exact of scholars 
and best of teachers ; and when, years afterward, I came to know 
him still better as a colleague, I learned both to love and honor 
him as one of the truest and most conscientious of scholars 
and men. Rhetoric, when I entered Brown, was cultivated with 
marked success unucr the distinguished professor, William E. 
Goddard; but the class of which I was a member pursued that 
study under the tuition of the then youthful but no less skillful 
and since distinguished professor, William Gammell. By no 
means the least valuable part of my college education came from 
reading during the vacations, especially the long winter vaca- 
tions, though it must be admitted that too much attention was 
given to the novels of Cooper and Scott. 

The most profitable portion of my college life was its last 
year, under the instruction of President Wayland. He was then 
in the ripe fullness of his powers. Hisspecialty as a teacher was 
moral science, though he also taught political economy. But 
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the latter interested him only theoretically ; the former practically 
and intensely. His strong sense of justice and his profound love 
of truth made him a most impressive teacher of ethics—the most 
impressive I have ever known; and his keen sense of humor, 
his quick wit, his appreciation of wit in others, always made 
his recitation-room a very lively place. He was no metaphy- 
sician ; his moral science, even in its distinctively theoretic por- 
tions, was more practical than metaphysical, no part of it rest- 
ing on any metaphysical system, avowed or implied. When I 
was his pupil, mental philosophy, even on its psychological side, 
had received from him only casual attention. His treatise on 
* Intellectual Philosophy ” was written after I had passed from 
under him, and years after his views of moral science had be 
come inflexibly fixed. Nor was he widely read in the science 
of ethics. Allusions in his lecture-room to authors whose views 
differed from his own were extremely rare. He had thought out 
his ethical principles for himself, and his convictions were clear 
and strong, and rooted in the very depths of his being. Above 
all men whom I ever knew, he was himself the embodiment of 
what he taught. Clear and analytic in his own thinking, he in- 
sisted on analyzed and logical thought in his pupils. Possessed of 


a stature and a muscular development and a physiognomy that 
would have made him an admirable model for a Jupiter Tonans, 
and animated by a spirit that lifted him above everything selfish 
and mean, he succeeded beyond every other college president 
of his time, I suspect, in impressing himself and his sentiments 
on all who came under his instruction. 


The class of which I was a member had the good-fortune to 
be under Dr. Wayland in a year specially favorable for the best 
results of his teaching. It was the year in which he was writing 
and sending to the press his once famous little book on “ The 
Limitations of Human Responsibility.” His “ Moral Science” 
had pleased neither slaveholders nor abolitionists. It had 
offended the former by going too far in its condemnation of 
slavery; the latter by not going far enough. He was between 
two raging fires. To defend himself, chiefly against the aboli- 
tionists, he wrote his “ Limitations.” Most of the positions taken, 
and of the principles defended, came up for questioning and dis- 
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cussion by our class) The teacher was full of his subject, en- 
couraging and entering into the discussions with the liveliest 
zest. And our class contained, in proportion to its size—com- 
prising but thirty students—an unusual number of bright intel- 
lects, furnishing afterward two chief-justices, one United States 
minister to a foreign court, one bishop, several professors in the 
higher institutions of learning, and the author of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Bill. The mutual stimulus of the class was no un- 
important factor in our education. 

I left college with perhaps an average knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics; of modern languages, history, and 
mental science I had learned nothing ; 
and geology I had acquired a smattering ; of Butler's “ Analogy ” 
and of ethics I had obtained a fair degree of knowledge. I had 
drifted aimlessly into college and drifted aimlessly through it, 
waking up only during the last year to see what I might and 
ought to have done. A year of indecision and semi-idleness 
brought me to the determination to become a student of theol- 


of chemistry, physiology, 


ogy, and to enter the Christian ministry. I then went to work 


in earnest, with a will and a purpose, giving my days to pre- 


scribed work, reserving an hour or two for German and asso- 
ciate readings with chosen fellow-students, and devoting my 
evenings to philosophy and literature. Not a little of what was 
given as theological instruction was about as insipid and unin- 
spiring as concentrated dullness could make it. Two of the 
professors, however—Hackett, already alluded to, and Barnas 
Sears, afterward occupant of various high offices—gave by their 
examples and their quickening words a bias and impulse to my 
mind, and directed it toward lines of inquiry that I have never 
since wholly ceased to pursue. T’o the teachers into whose hands 
I fell during the first sixteen years of my life I find it impos- 
sible to be grateful ; of those whom I subsequently met, for the 
good offices of some I am profoundly thankful, while for the 
services of others my grateful emotions have not always been 
irrepressible. . 
EK. G. Rosinson, 
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THE relative claims of the inherited and the acquired have 
long been argued. How men of mark come to make their mark 
is always an open question. How much to attribute to genius, 
how much to circumstances—who shall say? Whether “ blood 
will tell;” whether what is within will come out; or whether, 
under certain conditions, it may not always stay in; whether the 
born poet has not also to be made or make himself; whether 
there really is any such thing as a “self-made man,” and if there 
is, whether he is superior to other men—these are some of the 
problems which the thoughtful student of life always finds before 
him demanding solution. 

For our present purpose, these problems may all be reduced 
to that of the relative claims of genius on the one hand, and op- 
portunity on the other. No one will deny the potency of genius 
as a factor in success; neither will any candid person deny that 
even genius may encounter insuperable barriers; and all must 
admit that, as a matter of fact, success in all cases is the product 
of two forees—the force from within and the force fromfwithout 
—in the entire absence of either of which, however g may be 
the other, its achievement is impossible. The questic fore, 
always really is, not whether the result was accomp , 

*one or by the other, but, rather, which one of the two i 1 
most to its accomplishment. 

Hence, in discussing the causes of success failure in 
human effort, there may be found no differencefin the degree 
of efficacy of these two forces, or, if there be a difference, it can 
never be measured by any accepted standard. But, whatever the 
equality in the factors themselves, it is evident at a glance that 
they have attracted a very unequal degree of attention. We find, 
in fact, that far greater praise is bestowed upon the internal than 
upon the external elements of success. 
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The reason for this is not far to seek. These personal ele- 
ments reside in and seem to characterize the individual. They 
mark him off from the rest of the world, and single him out as 
the special object of admiration. It is the exhibitions of genius, 
the special displays of physical or intellectual power, the judi- 
cious use of talents combined with industry and perseverance, 
that rivet the gaze, and, when the result is attained, all honor is 
accorded to these qualities. Little or no notice is taken of the 
peculiar circumstances which favored its accomplishment, and 
without which it would have been impossible. These are not ac- 
counted as factors in the result; they are rarely recognized as 
existing, or, if recognized, they are assumed to offer themselves 
to the unsuccessful as well as to the successful. The idea pre- 
vails that genius is omnipotent, an idea which has been crystal- 
lized into the homely proverb, ‘“ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way ;” and we often hear of men who “ create the circumstances ” 
which are requisite to their success. 

But, aside from crude popular opinion, which should not, per- 
haps, be expected to perceive the impersonal agencies at work in 
society, we find that the current of scientific opinion runs exactly 
parallel to it, and we here see the individual still held up to view 
as the central figure in the panorama of events. Scientific men 
talk of heredity, of the cumulative transmission of qualities, of the 
conservation of latent attributes and their reappearance through 
atavism, while Galton has combined the scientific and the popular 
conceptions in his expression, “hereditary genius.” The literature 
of the world centers round a few great geniuses, and the history 
of our epoch will be very much such a record of the achievements 
of the kings of thought and action in modern times, as the kis- 
tory of past ages has been of those of the kings of political states. 

Into this department of history I do not now propose to enter, 
and, in leaving it to those who have chosen it, I do not know that 
I need apologize for choosing the less fascinating, less tangible side 
of this two-sided problem, and venturing to appear for those im- 
personal influences outside of the agent, which by their presence 
or absence permit, or do not prevent, the accomplishment of cher- 
ished results. I thus shirk the dilemma by choosing the horn 
on which others never hang their hopes, I leave the claims of 
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genius to the panegyrists of genius, and pass from the individual 
to the environment. 

I have not, however, selected this thankless task merely be- 
cause it is new and difficult. I have chosen it chiefly because it 
is important. In biology the importance of the environment is 
fully recognized. In the arts of agriculture and stock raising, 
which consist in the creation of an artificial environment advan- 
tageous to man, the recognition of this principle has yielded his 
chief sustenance. But it applies to sociology as rigidly as to bi- 
ology, and the exact homologue of this culture of plants and ani- 
mals, when extended to man, is education in its broadest sense. 

The worshipers of genius and the expounders of heredity 
alike maintain that these qualities are inherent, and that, unless 
implanted before birth, they can never appear in life. They are, 
then, the constants in the social problem. If this be true, they are 
not affected by all the praise bestowed upon them. This adula- 
tion of genius is, therefore, a brutum fulmen. But it becomes evi- 
dent that the products of genius will depend wholly upon the de- 
gree of freedom with which it is allowed to act. This, however, 
is the same as saying that results will be proportioned to opportu- 
nities. While, therefore, from this point of view, we may regard 
the study of the individual as interesting and scientific, but ster- 
ile, we must regard the study of the social environment as equally 
interesting and scientific, and at the same time highly fertile in 
the direction of securing the fruits of heredity, and the very 
success which genius aims at. It would, therefore, clearly be far 
more profitable to take up the cause of opportunity, to show 
what has been accomplished through it, what has failed for want 
of it, and what the great constant factor, heredity, may accom- 
plish by its aid, which must otherwise fail of accomplishment. 

But we may go farther. The adoration of genius is unphil- 
osophical as well as unprofitable. Properly understood, it im- 
plies imbecility. It is due to the real rarity of success, which 
implies the frequency of failure, and so long as we disregard the 
external elements of success, this implies the scarcity of the in- 
ternal elements. That this is the popular view is proved by the 
fact that genius is looked upon as a rare gem, and mediocrity as 
the normal condition. This I regard as a wholly false view, and 
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against it I venture to maintain that the rarity of success is chiefly 
due to the absence of its external elements, that it is success itself 
rather than genius that is generally worshiped, that the internal 
elements are not rare, but abundant, and that, if the external ele- 
ments could be correspondingly supplied, what now pass for feats 
of genius would merely represent the normal activity of the race. 
The reverence for genius would cease, but the fruits of genius 
would be multiplied. 

What modern society most needs is to abolish this god Gen- 
ius, to dethrone the monarch Success, to do away with the pres- 
ent oligarchy of brains, and to establish a true democracy of 
ideas, based upon an equal chance for all. 

The first declaration in the American magna charta is that 
“all men are created equal.” The equality here implied, as every- 
body knows, was merely an equality of rights, not of capabilities. 
But there is a sense in which all men may truly be called equal. 
More than a century ago Helvetius asserted and defined this form 
of equality, and it has been reasserted, with proper modifications, 
by both Comte and John Stuart Mill. In what sense, then, are 
all men equal? Not, certainly, in the sense that all are equally 
capable of performing a given intellectual operation. No such 
claim has ever been made. This “‘identité mentale,” or “ homogéné- 
ité de Tesprit humain,” is a broad generalization, which swallows 
up the inequalities of the individual in the equality of the social 
class. Within every class there are all degrees of intellectual 
power. One class is the intellectual equal of another, in the sense 
that individuals selected at random from one class are as likely 
to prove capable of a high state of development as if taken from 
another. The chances for the discovery of native genius are the 
same in all classes, whether we look among the high-born and 
rich, the middle classes, or the poor and lowly. 

It used to be supposed that if a talented person was found in 
the lower ranks of life this must prove that he had noble blood 
in his veins, and the romances of the middle ages usually end by 
the production of evidence that the hero or heroine was stolen 
from noble parents, or otherwise transferred when young from 
the higher to the lower ranks of life. In ancient times, when 
much more care was taken to prevent the mixing of blood, there 
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may have been some basis for this theory of superiority. And 
it is said that, among uncivilized races, where only the ruling 
classes are allowed enough to eat, and all others are kept for gen- 
erations in a state of bondage and drudgery, the chiefs and lead- 
ing men are much larger in stature, and more vigorous mentally 
and physically, than the mass. But, in the present civilized world, 
this state of things has long since ceased to exist. Intermarriage 
among different ranks, neglect of the education of women, the 
effeminating luxury of the rich and the ennobling industry of 
the poor, have combined to bring about a state of things which 
fully justifies the law of the average equality of all classes, as 
above stated. 

That this is widely believed is proved by public opinion, 
which, the reverse of that of the last centuries, now constantly 
boasts of the number of self-made men, @ e., men who have risen 
to some form of eminence from the lower ranks of life, and strug- 
gled up from obscurity by their own exertions, unaided by fort- 
une or nobility. This reaction against the old theory of heredi- 
tary genius has, however, gone too far, and the efforts of modern 
writers to check it are not uncalled for. But their remedy is 
faulty, and they largely fail to grasp the problem requiring a so- 
lution. The new aristocracy of brains is as bad as the old aris- 
tocracy of blood. It assumes inequality, and tends to place the 
few alleged geniuses in position to prove their theory, while de- 
barring all the rest from the possibility of disproving it. 

The establishment of a true aristocracy of brains may be ad- 
mitted to be the great desideratum, but it can never be attained 
by making assumptions. The scientific method is that of in- 
duction. The problem is to find who the real geniuses of society 
are. This can never be learned by giving all the opportunities 
to a class of assumed geniuses, and denying them to all the rest. 
It can only be arrived at by extending every possible oppor- 
tunity to every member of society. 

The improvement of the race of men is the highest object that 
can enlist our energies. There are two ways in which this can 
be successfully attempted artificially. One of these consists in 
the practical recognition of the laws of heredity, the other in the 
practical recognition of the influence of the environment. The 
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former must be something more than the mere admiration of 
high qualities when they appear. This adds nothing to the 
present occasional and spasmodic appearance of these qualities. 
It must consist in their rational and systematic culture, not 
different from that which has been so successfully applied to 
animals and plants, where the laws of heredity are no more uni- 
form than among human beings. While I am not now defending 
this side of the great question of race improvement, I neverthe- 
less regard this as the only course, from the point of view of 
heredity, that holds out the least promise of practical results. 

What, then, can be said of the other plan of race improve- 
ment, that through post-natal development? At the outset let 
it be frankly conceded that the capacity for the display of high 
qualities must exist, else these qualities cannot be displayed; 
the germs of excellence must have been previously implanted 
by heredity, if they are ever to be developed by education. But 
the possession of the elements of worth—the capacity for excel- 
lence—is a very different thing from the manifestation of worth 
—the attainment of excellence. To those who believe that high 
attributes only exist in those who actually display them, it must 
indeed seem impossible to improve the race by education. But 
this is not the case. The germs of some form of talent exist in 
a latent state in nearly every undeveloped intellect, and may 
be brought out by opportunity. The possessor is himself 
usually unconscious of them. Opportunity, therefore, must not 
merely be offered and accepted; it must be actively thrust upon 
him. The greater part of the energy of the race is thus dormant, 
and simply needs to bearoused. The few scattered scintillations 
of genius that now display themselves, instead of being the 
objects of vacant astonishment, are to be interpreted as the evi- 
dences of enormous hidden forces to be set free. 

There is no need to search for talent. It exists already, and 
everywhere. The thing that is rare is opportunity, not ability. 
The fact that many do struggle up out of obscurity does not so 
much show that they possess superiority, as that they happen to 
be less inextricably bound down than others by the conven- 
tional bonds of society. And those who have succeeded in 
bursting these bonds have usually done so at such an immense 
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cost in energy, that their future work is rendered crude and well- 
nigh valueless. Such is the character of most of the results 
accomplished by so-called self-made men. To attain to a posi- 
tion where they can labor in any great field, they must carry on 
a life-long battle against obstacles; they must display enormous 
individuality, amounting to conceit; they must become heated 
contestants and bitter partisans. All this narrows the mental 
horizon, and renders the results superficial and unenduring. 
There is no more vicious popular fallacy than that the powers of 
the mind are strengthened and improved by adversity. Every 
one who has accomplished anything, against adverse circum- 
stances, would have accomplished proportionately more had such 
circumstances been removed. The talent that can fight against 
adversity is never of the highest and best quality. Between honest 
work and open warfare there is a certain incompatibility. True 
greatness is timid, and recoils before obstacles. The finest and 
most genuine of all qualities—those which, if allowed free scope, 
will produce the greatest and most enduring results—will not 
brook opposition, and shrink from the least sign of hostility. 
Far from implying cowardice, this is simply the characteristic 
modesty of true greatness. It is a paradox of daily observation, 
that those who are the nearest right are the least convinced 
of it; and hence those who possess the greatest truths are often 
deterred from uttering them against opposition, not from any 
fear of opposition, but from fear of the possibility that after all 
they may not be true. It is due to this principle that the greatest 
intrinsic merit never comes to the surface. True merit will 
not create its opportunities. It requires that opportunities be 
brought to it. If this is not done there is no result, and society 
is the loser. Nearly all the work of permanent value that has 
been done in the world has emanated from men possessing these 
qualities, and left undisturbed in their continuous exercise. 
The greatest blessing of the world has been leisure, for though 
it may sound paradoxical, it is in leisure that the grandest work 
has always been performed, while from toil no great progress- 
ive consequences have ever flowed. Leisure engenders thought, 
which toil never does, and the thought of a moment may project 
a mechanism that will perform the labor of hundreds of hands. 
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When we study history, and see who the true promoters of 
civilization have been, we perceive how these statements are sus- 
tained by examples. The men who have increased the world’s 
stock of knowledge, and placed the race in possession of the secrets 
of nature and the keys to its control and utilization, are the true 
benefactors of mankind. A study of the personal history of such 
men shows that without exception they have been in possession 
of rare opportunities. They have either been entirely free from 
the distractions of want and the necessity of toil, or they have 
found themselves situated in the midst of those scenes and ob- 
jects which are to constitute their special field of labor, and which 
furnish the incentive to the effort, however great, which they must 
put forth in order to achieve success. Examples would be su- 
perfluous, as they cannot fail to present themselves to the reader's 
mind; and as to the alleged exceptions, I doubt whether a single 
one of them will bear the light of candid biographical scrutiny. 

Many persons of an optimistic turn of mind look benig- 
nantly over.the history of man, and, seeing the great number of 
individuals who have distinguished themselves by the display 
of towering @ualities, break out in admiration of the grandeur 
of the race. But the true philosopher, who correctly discerns the 
significance of these examples, sees in them only signs of the 
possibilities of the race. The grandeur that he sees is only a 
possible grandeur. For every actual great name in history he 
sees a hundred potential great names. The present corps of 
workers in every department of science and culture, and in every 
land, are viewed kaleidoscopically, and multiplied indefinitely. 

Science is only just beginning to reveal the true extent of 
the latent energies of organic life. Ten years ago, treating of the 
local distribution of plants, I myself wrote: * 


“There is no . . . mecessary correspondence . . . between organism 
and habitat, no ... mecessary . . . harmony between species and envi- 
ronment. This need only exist so far as is necessary to render the life of the 
species possible. Beyond this the greatest inharmony and inadaptation may be 
conceived to reign in nature. Each plant may be regarded asa reservoir of 
vital force, as containing within it a potential energy far beyond and wholly 
out of consonance with the contracted conditions imposed upon it by its environ- 


* ‘Popular Science Monthly,” Vol. IX., October, 1876, p. 682. 
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ment, and by which it is compelled to possess the comparatively imperfect or- 
ganization with which we find it endowed. Each individual is where it is and 
what it is by reason of the combined forces which hedge it in and determine its 
very form.” 


Since these words were written this principle has been widely 
recognized by botanists. It is now known that the plants of every 
region possess the potency of a far higher life than they enjoy, 
and that they are prevented from attaining that higher state by 
the adverse influences that surround them in their normal habi- 
tat. The singling out of certain species by man, and their devel- 
opment through his care into far higher and more perfect forms to 
supply his needs, both physical and zsthetic, further demonstrate 
this law. Man gives these plants a new and artificial environ- 
ment favorable to their higher development, and they develop ac- 
cordingly. In a word, he gives them opportunity to progress, 
and they progress by inherent powers with which all plants are 
endowed. Once, when herborizing in a rather wild, neglected 
spot, I collected a little depauperate grass that for a time greatly 
puzzled me, but which upon analysis proved to be none other 
than genuine wheat. It had been accidentally sown in this aban- 
doned nook, where it had been obliged to struggle for existence 
along with the remaining vegetation. There it had grown up, and 
sought to rise into that majesty and beauty that is seen in a field 
of waving grain. But at every step it had felt the resistance of | 
an environment no longer regulated by intelligence. It missed the 
fostering care of man, who destroys competition, removes enemies, | 
and creates conditions favorable to the highest development. | 
This is called cultivation, and the difference between my little 
starveling grass and the wheat of the well-tilled field is a differ- 
ence of cultivation only, and not at all of capacity. I could adduce 
any number of similar examples from the vegetable kingdom ; 
and the zoologist, the stock-breeder, and the fancier could furnish 
equally pointed illustrations from the animal world. But the laws 
of life are the same in all departments, and even man is no excep- 
tion to them. Man has developed thus far as the wild animal has 
developed, as the wild grasses have developed. He has come up 
slowly, as these have, under a natural environment, under the in- 
fluence of adverse agencies and of competition. And if as an in- 
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dividual he has at last learned to exercise control over the lower 
kingdoms of nature, as a social being he has never yet consciously 
attempted his own liberation from the retarding influence of his 
natural environment. He has never yet taken measures for the 
removal of competition and other obstacles to social progress. 
There is a school of philosophers, never more strongly in- 
trenched than at the present time, who not only deny the possi- 
bility of such action on the part of society, and insist that to 
attempt it would entail great evil, but who go further, and 
maintain that competition and adversity are the most effective 
aids to social progress. They point to the development that has 
taken place among animals and plants under the laws of natural 
selection, and deprecate in the strongest terms any attempt on 
the part of man to interfere with the operation of these laws in 
society. They forget entirely that civilization itself has been 
the result of successful interference with these very laws. The 
cereals, the fruit-trees, and the finest breeds of animals are not 
the results of natural but of artificial and intelligent selection, 
and they might as well maintain that these would have pro- 
duced themselves, as that man can ever attain his highest de- 
velopment without conscious, intelligent, and systematic culture. 
The central truth which I have sought to enforce is that, 
like plants and animals, men possess latent capacities which for 
their development simply require opportunity. Heredity will 
surely do its part, and therefore need not be specially attended 
to, but without opportunity, however great the native powers, 
nothing can result. I look upon existing humanity as I look 
upon a pristine vegetation. The whole struggling mass is held 
by the relentless laws of competition in a condition far below 
its possibilities. Just as what might be grain is mere grass, 
just as the potential greening is a diminutive crab-apple, so the 
potential giants of the intellectual world may now be the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. On the theory of equality, which 
I would defend, the number of individuals of exceptional use- 
fulness will be proportional to the number possessing the oppor- 
tunity to develop their powers; and this regardless of any of the 
class distinctions that now exist. This number, in the present 


condition of society, is not a fixed percentage of the total popu- 
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lation; it is a fixed percentage only of those who possess oppor- 
tunity. This class is very small in proportion to the whole, but 
is capable of being indefinitely extended. But if, with the rela- 
tive handful who at present possess opportunities, we have such 
results as we now see, what may we not expect when this favored 
class is made co-extensive with the entire population ? 

To the intelligent reader it need scarcely be explained that 
there is a legitimate and fairly practical way of enlarging this 
favored class. It consists in arbitrarily placing them under a 
changed environment favorable to the development of all their 
faculties. To this process the term education is usually applied, 
but it must be understood in that comprehensive sense which 
embraces this complex and fundamental conception. It is so 
rarely used in this sense, that, to prevent the necessity of expla- 
nation and the danger of misconstruction, I have purposely 





avoided its use. And yet, so great is the progress now being 
made in the direction of truer and broader ideas of education, 
that I doubt not many will readily recognize its appropriateness | 
in the present discussion. 
In conclusion, I may add that, while I am far from being f 
over-sanguine as to the early realization of such far-reaching 
reforms, I do not regard such a glimpse into the future as in the 
least utopian. In a country like ours, where all power resides 
in the opinions of the people, we have only to suppose them to 
possess a clear conception of their interests and of the measures 
necessary to secure them, in order to see such measures adopted i 
and enforced. And while I agree with the noli-tangere philoso- 
phers and the hereditarians, that legislation cannot be success- 
fully applied to the alteration of the great laws of nature, such, 
for example, as those of heredity, I regard the work of creating 
opportunities, by which gifted individuals can utilize their 
powers, as simply in the nature of police regulation, capable of 
being conducted by any body politic. 
Lester F. Warp. 
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IT is commonly but erroneously supposed that the right to 
vote for federal officers is remitted by the Federal Constitution 
to the several States; and as suffrage lies at the base of all rep- 
resentative government, the determination of this question is of 
vital interest to all citizens. The general reader will find, in the 
argument which follows, extracts from legal decisions and other 
authoritative documents which are rarely to be met with except 
in the libraries of lawyers and judges, and thus are practically 
inaccessible to the outside world; while the professional reader 
will discover in it points that hitherto have been overlooked, 
but which are in entire harmony with the organic law. At all 
events, an examination of the subject can work no harm, even 
though the reader may not concur in the views set forth. If one 
danger to the safety and perpetuity of our institutions is to be 
apprehended more than another, it lurks in the apathy and in- 
difference of the people to questions of vital import; and should 
the writer succeed in fixing the attention of the public on this 
most fundamental right of the citizen, he will consider himself 
well rewarded. 

My proposition is, that in the United States, and under the 
Federal Constitution, suffrage, whether for men or for women, 
is an attribute of their federal citizenship; that it is one of the 
essential privileges of a citizen of the United States, inhering in 
the status or condition of such citizenship. 

Inasmuch as, by the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, “all persons born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they reside,” all such persons 
possess a dual citizenship, and consequently a dual suffrage. As 
the Constitution of each government establishes suffrage for its 
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own citizens, there is necessarily federal suffrage and State 
suffrage, because there is a federal government and a State gov- 
ernment, accompanied by federal citizenship and State citizen- 
ship. And as all native or naturalized persons are declared by 
the Amendment to be citizens, regardless of sex, the same are 
necessarily suffragists, regardless of sex. I speak of legal con- 
clusions. The fact may be different, the logic is unanswerable. 
[ shall therefore attempt to show that women citizens of the 
United States, who are now disfranchised by State laws, legally 
have the right to vote for federal officers, because they are 
federal citizens; and that the Supreme Court of the United 
States should be asked to reconsider its decision. The question 
was directly presented to that tribunal, and was narrowed down 
by the court to this proposition : 


‘‘If the right of suffrage is one of the necessary privileges of a citizen of the 
United States, then the Constitution and Laws of Missouri, confining it to men, 
are in violation of the Constitution of the United States, as amended, and con- 
sequently void. 

‘** The direct question is therefore presented, whether all citizens are neces- 
sarily voters. The Constitution does not define the privileges and immunities 
of citizens. In this case we need not determine what they are, but only 
whether suffrage is necessarily one of them. It certainly is nowhere made so 
in express terms. The United States has no voters of its own creation. The 
elective officers of the United States are all elected directly or indirectly by 
State voters. The members of the House of Representatives are to be chosen 
by the people of the States, and the electors in each State must have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.”—(Minor v, Happersett, 21 Wallace 5. C. Rep.) 


This would seem to conclude the matter, and for that case it 
certainly does. But lawyers well know that the pathway of 
legal decision is strewn with evidences of the fact that there is 
no judicial immunity from error, and that the Supreme Court of 
the United States forms no exception to the rule. The Court 
admits that “if the right of suffrage is one of the necessary 
privileges of a citizen of the United States,” etc., then the suit 
was well brought. My task is therefore narrowed down to show- 
ing that suffrage is indeed one of the necessary privileges of a 
citizen of the United States, as affirmed by the plaintiff in that 
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case. I do not think I can do this better than by quoting the 
language of the court itself on another occasion : 


‘* A few years’ experience satisfied the thoughtful men who had been the 
authors of the other two Amendments, that, notwithstanding the restraints of 
those articles on the States, and the laws passed under the additional powers 
granted to Congress, these were inadequate for the protection of life, liberty, 
and property, without which freedom to the slave was no boon. They 
were in all those States denied the right of suffrage. The laws were admin- 
istered by the white man alone. It was urged, that a race of men distinc- 
tively marked, as was the negro, living in the midst of another and dominant 
race, could never be fully secured in their person and their property without 
the right of suffrage. Hence the Fifteenth Amendment, which declares that 
‘the right of a citizen of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.’ The negro having, by the Fourteenth Amendment, been declared to be a 
citizen of the United States, is thus made a voter in every State of the Union. 
We do not say that no one else but the negro can share in this protection. 
Both the language and the spirit of these articles are to have their fair and just 
weight in any question of construction. Undoubtedly, while negro slavery 
alone was in the mind of the Congress which proposed the thirteenth article, 
it forbids any other kind of slavery, now or hereafter. If Mexican peonage, or 
the Chinese cooly labor system, shall develop slavery of the Mexican or Chinese 
race within our territory, this Amendment may safely be trusted to make it 
void. And so, if other rights are assailed by the States, which properly and 
necessarily fall within the protection of these articles, that protection will 
apply, although the party interested may not be of African descent.”— 
(Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wallace Rep.) 


The reader will notice that the United States citizenship of 
the negro makes him a voter (a federal voter) in every State of 
the Union, while the same status of citizenship in the case of 
a woman avails her nothing! Observe too, that the Fifteenth 
Amendment does not, as generally supposed, confer suffrage on 
the negro. It protects an existing right, and has no meaning 
otherwise. It isimpossible to deny or abridge that which has no 
existence. _And the court itself says: “The negro having, by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, been declared to be a citizen of the 
United States, is thus made a voter in every State of the Union.” 

When the highest judicial authority thus blows hot and cold, 
declaring the Amendment all-powerful as to one class of citizens, 
and emasculating and explaining it away as to another and far 
larger one, who can respect it? 
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As we have seen, the court says, “ the United States has no 
voters of its own creation.” Mr. Madison says, in the 52d 
number of ‘The Federalist: ” 


‘** The definition of the right of suffrage is very justly regarded as a funda- 
mental article of republican government. It was incumbent on the conven- 
tion therefore to define and establish this right in the Constitution. To have 
left it open for the occasional regulation of the Congress would be improper, 
for the reason just mentioned. To have submitted it to the legislative discre- 
tion of the States would have been improper, for the same reason, and for the 
additional reason that it would have rendered too dependent on the State 
governments that branch of the federal government which ought to be de- 
pendent on the people alone. 

‘**To have reduced the different qualifications in the different States to 
one uniform rule would probably have been as dissatisfactory to some of the 
States as it would have been difficult to the convention. The provision made 
by the convention appears therefore to be the best that lay within their option. 
It must be satisfactory to every State, because it is conformable to the stand- 
ard already established, or which may be established, by the State itself. It 
will be safe to the United States, because, being fixed by the State Constitution, 
it is not alterable by the State governments, and it cannot be feared that the 
people of the States will alter this part of their constitutions in such a manner 
as to abridge the rights secured to them by the Federal Constitution.” 


In the debate in the Virginia Convention on the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, Mr. Madison expressed himself to the 
same effect, and with equal clearness.* I will next quote another 
member of the convention that framed the Constitution, Luther 
Martin, of Maryland, Attorney-General of that State, and one of 
the most eminent lawyers of the time. He said: 


‘« This, sir, is the substance of the arguments, if arguments they may be 
called, which were used in favor of inequality of suffrage. Those who advo- 
cated the equality of suffrage took the matter up on the original principles of 
government, They urged that all men, considered in a state of nature, before 
any government is formed, are equally free and independent, no one having 
any right or authority to exercise power over another ; and this, without any 
regard to difference in personal strength, understanding, or wealth. That when 
such individuals enter into government, they have each a right to an equal voice 
in its first formation, and afterward have each a right to an equal vote in every 
matter which relates to this government. That if it could be done conveniently, 
they have a right to exercise it in person ; when it cannot be done in person, 
but, for convenience, representatives are appointed to act for them, every per- 


* “ Elliott’s Debates,” ii., 376. 
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son has a right to an equal vote in choosing that representative, who is intrusted 
to do for the whole that which the whole, if they could assemble, might do in 
person, and in the transaction of which each would have an equal voice,” — 
(** Elliott’s Debates,” vol. iv.) 


Judge Story is my next witness. He says: 


‘*In most countries, females, whether married or single, have been pur- 
posely excluded from voting, as interfering with sound policy and the harmony 
of social life. In the few cases in which they have been permitted to vote, ex- 
perience has not justified the conclusion that it has been attended with any 
correspondent advantages either to the public or to themselves. And yet it 
would be extremely difficult, upon any mere theoretical reasoning, to estab- 
lish any satisfactory principle upon which the one half of every society has been 
thus systematically excluded by the other half from all right of participating 
in government, which would not, at the same time, apply to and justify many 
other exclusions. If it be said that all men have a natural, equal, and unalien- 
able right to vote, because they are born free and equal ; that they all have 
common rights and interests entitled to protection, and therefore have an equal 
right to decide, either personally or by their chosen representatives, upon the laws 
and regulations which shall control, measure, and sustain those rights and in- 
terests ; that they cannot be compelled to surrender, except by their free con- 
sent, what, by the bounty and order of Providence, belongs to them in common 
with all their race—what is there in these considerations which is not equally 
applicable to females, as free, intelligent, moral, responsible beings, entitled 
to equal rights and interests and protection, and having a vital stake in all 


the regulations and laws of society.” —(‘‘ Commentaries,” § 57%.) 

Judge Story’s “Commentaries ” were published more than fifty 
years ago. Women have been voting for a number of years past 
in several of the Territories, without protest or objection; while 
the governor, chief-justice, and other officials of Wyoming and 
Washington Territories have more than once publicly stated, 
that the voting by women had resulted only in good. But 
Judge Story himself sees no reason, on principle, why women 
should not vote. 

We will now consider that article (Art. 1, § 2) of the Federal 
Constitution in which, as Mr. Madison says, the right of suffrage is 
established: ‘“ The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States; . . . and the electors in each State shall have 


the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature.” 
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For convenience of reference, I will here give the provisions 
of the State Constitution of Missouri: 


‘*Every male citizen of the United States, and every male person of foreign 
birth who may have declared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States according to law, not less than one year, nor more than five years, be- 
fore he offers to vote, who is over the age of twenty-one years, possessing the 
following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote at all elections by the people: 

‘* First, He shall have resided in the State one year immediately preceding 
the election at which he offers to vote. 

‘Second, He shall have resided in the county, city, or town where he shall 
offer to vote, at least sixty days immediately preceding the election.”—(Art. 
8, § 2.) 


< 


+ 


It is important to note that, in both Constitutions, the “ right 
to vote,” or “to choose,” as it is termed in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, is established, or vested, in a class of persons, who are 
termed voters, or electors, and for this reason it is called a per- 
sonal right. In the one Constitution this class is termed the 
“people ;” in the other, it is “every male citizen of the United 
States, and every male person of foreign birth who may have 
declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States.” 
Each sovereignty, or government, determines in its own Consti- 
tution the class of persons in whom the right of suffrage is vest- 
ed, and next proceeds to say what are the qualifications that each 
voter must have, in order to exercise the right; thus making a 
clear distinction between right and qualification. For example, 
a person may have the right, or be “ entitled,” to vote, that is, 
may belong to the class of voters, and at the same time he may 
not have the “ qualifications,” as where he moves from one 
county to another within the sixty days. 

It is well to remember, also, that the Supreme Court decided 
that the words, “ people of the United States,” and “ citizens,” 
are synonymous terms, and mean the same thing. They describe 
the political body which, according to our republican institutions, 
forms the sovereignty and holds the power and conducts the gov- 
ernment, through its representatives. It is what we familiarly 
call the sovereign people, “and every citizen is one of this peo- 
ple, and a constituent member of this sovereignty.” * 


*Scott v. Sanford, 19 Howard Rep. 
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As members of the House of Representatives are to be chosen 
by the “ people,” this establishes the class of electors, and who- 
ever belongs to that class has the right to choose. As none are 
excluded, all are included. The whole includes all its parts. 
And why should it not be so? Was the Constitution made for 
only half the people? Whether the question of women being 
electors entered into the minds of those who framed the instru- 
ment, or not, is immaterial, although women were then voting, 
and had been doing so for years, in one of the States. The 
intention of the framers of an organic law can only be gathered 
from the law itself. Many questions have since arisen, and will 
continue to arise, that never entered the minds of those who 
framed the instrument. The Constitution is to be interpreted as 
itis. Having thus fixed, or established, this right of suffrage in 
the Federal Constitution, it is absurd to contend, as some do, that 
it was intended, at the same time, to turn it over to the States. 
Why establish the right, if it was, in the same article, to be 
immediately transferred to another jurisdiction? It is not thus 
transferred. Even the function of determining the qualifications 
of the federal electors is not transferred to the States. Those of 
each State, instead of being set forth in the Federal Constitution, 
are simply adopted, as if they were inserted therein. The whole 
matter is federal in character, and nothing is transferred to the 
States, in the sense of giving them power over the rights and 
qualifications of the federal electors. 

A contrary doctrine subordinates the federal to State au- 
thority. When the federal elector comes to exercise his right, 
he has merely to inquire what are the qualifications required of 
the State elector; but he exercises that right in the capacity of a 
federal, not of a State elector. In consequence, however, of the 
fact that this right to vote under both the Federal and State 
Constitutions is vested in the same individual, the distinction 
between the two rights has been lost sight of. As the same per- 
son possessed the right under both Constitutions, it practically 
made no difference to him ; and long acquiescence in this practice 
has blurred the mental vision of men, and led them to confound 
right with qualification. But now the case is different. A new 
class of claimants for the exercise of this federal right has arisen 
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in the persons of women, and they, not being voters under the 
State Constitution, the distinction between federal and State 
suffrage becomes of the utmost importance. 

But there is yet another class of persons, who are electors 
under the State Constitution and are not electors under the Fed- 
eral Constitution; this case is exactly the reverse of the other. 
The explanation is this: under the Federal Constitution there is 
no such status or condition as half-way citizenship; only those 
who possess full citizenship are members of the federal body 
politic. Chief-Justice Taney says: 

‘‘In discussing this question, we must not confound the rights of citizen- 
ship which a State may confer within its own limits, and the rights of citizen- | 


ship as a member of the Union. It does not by any means follow, because he | 
has all the rights and privileges of a citizen of a State, that he must bea citizen 
of the United States.”—(Scott v. Sandford, 19 Howard Rep.) } 


Hence the provision of the Constitution of Missouri, which 
authorizes every male person of foreign birth who may have 
“declared his intention” to become a citizen of the United 
States according to law, to vote, applies only to voting at State 
elections, and for State purposes. Not being a citizen of the 


United States, he has no right to vote for United States officers, : 
and no other power or jurisdiction can confer upon him the 

° ' 
right. 


Having thus shown, as I think beyond doubt, that the right 
to vote for federal officers is established in and by the Federal 
Constitution ; that when the federal elector comes to exercise this 
right, he or she for the first time turns to the State Constitu- 
tion to learn what are the qualifications required by that instru- 
ment of State electors, and proceeds to vote in accordance there- } 
with; and having further shown that, in the State of Missouri, 
the qualifications of electors relate to residence only, I conclude 
that in that State there is no legal impediment to women citizens 
of the United States voting for members of Congress, except as 
found in the decision before referred to, in 21 Wallace. 

But to probe the matter still further, let us take the case of a 4 
State whose Constitution without doubt makes sex a qualifica- 
tion for voting. This, of course, imposes upon one-half of the 

people an impossible condition, and is equivalent to an absolute 


—— 
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denial of the right. Does such a condition or qualification apply 
to the federal voter? Clearly not. A fundamental right can 
only be withdrawn by the authority which established it. A 
State cannot do indirectly what it would have no authority to 
do directly. As the right proceeds from a federal source, federal 
authority alone can withhold it, and this would necessitate a 
change in the Federal Constitution. 

I will lastly refer to a still more recent case, in which it was 
held that citizenship of the United States carried with it the 
right to vote. The style of the case is, “ United States v. Kel- 
lar.” The defendant was indicted by a federal grand jury, and 
tried before a federal judge, on charge of violating a federal 
law, in voting without having a lawful right to vote. The law 
alleged to have been violated is Section 19 of the Act of Con- 
gress of May 31, 1870, whose very title is, “ An Act to enforce 
the right of citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes.” 

The case was tried in the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Illinois, in June, 1882, before Mr. 
Justice Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the United States, who 
directed the discharge of the defendant. The court said: 

‘‘The mother of the defendant having thus become a citizen by force alone 
of her marriage with a naturalized citizen, in the year 1868, did not the defend- 
ant, being then a minor, and dwelling in the United States, himself also be- 
come ipso facto a citizen? It seems to the court that this question must be 
answered in the affirmative.”—(‘‘ Federal Reporter,” August 29, 1882.) 

The case is remarkable. The defendant, Kellar, and his 
mother were both aliens by birth, natives of Prussia. The moth- 
er came to the United States, and married a naturalized citi- 
zen. Having become a citizen of the United States, she trans- 
mits federal citizenship to her son, and the citizenship thus 
transmitted carries with it the right to vote. Thus the mother 
transmits a right which she herself does not possess; while the 
effect of her naturalization is declared to be retroactive, enfran- 
chising a child who was born when she was an alien. Here, 
then, is a case of federal citizenship and federal suffrage, pure 
and simple, with which the State had nothing whatever to do. 
If the mother can do this for one child, why not for another? 
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Why not for a daughter, as well as a son? Why does she not 
possess the right herself? The clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion establishing suffrage has not a word about the sex of the 
elector. 

It may be asked, why was not this plea for woman’s enfran- 
chisement made at an earlier date? As well inquire why does 
any uprising for human freedom occur when it does. It is 
nevertheless true, that at the very outset of our national life, in 
the State of New Jersey, women did possess and exercise equal 
political rights with men. They voted in that State at all elec- 
tions from 1776 to 1807, when they were unjustly deprived of 
the right. During that period they voted for the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States—that very instrument 
which the Supreme Court of this day says does not protect the 
descendants of those who voted for it! They voted, subse- 
quently, twice for Washington, twice for Jefferson, and once for 
John Adams. The contest in the year 1800 was bitter beyond 
all precedent, and we are told that all the women of the State 
who were entitled to vote did so. One of these voters, the late 
Mrs. Cumback, mother of the Hon. Wm. E. Cumback of In- 
diana, died only a few years ago. Reference is made to the 
Constitution and Laws of New Jersey of that period; to “ The 
Historical Magazine,” vol. i., page 8361; and to the same maga- 
zine, second series, vol. ii., page 179; to “ The National Intelli- 
gencer,” October 3, 1857; and to “ Notes and Queries,” vol. viii., 
page 171 
FRANCIS MINOR. 
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ABOUT WILLS AND TESTAMENTS. 


STATUTES or edicts permitting and regulating devises and 
bequests have existed for centuries. Other laws have, during 
that time, continued to evince a more enlightened spirit. These, 
in some particulars, are less liberal and just than they were in 
ages past. There is no subject within the limits of jurisprudence 
in which every citizen of the republic is, sooner or later, more 
liable to become deeply and personally interested. Comparatively 
few give attention to the question of divorce, except as it bears 
upon moral problems. Lawyers and litigants only, and but a 
portion of them, are affected by the laws providing for trial by 
jury. The same may be said of various other laws which are 
attracting no little attention. A large majority of people, how- 
ever, at some period of their lives find that they have a deep and 
direct concern in the laws relating to wills. Nearly all have 
made or propose to make, or have received or expect to receive, 
certain devises and bequests. The remainder, who are not em- 
braced in this fortunate majority, comprise the melancholy group 
who feel as if by some harsh law or cruel relative they have 
been doomed to suffer injustice. 

The laws of Rome, now known as the Civil Law, prohibited 
the absolute disinheritance of the child by the parent. Those 
of other nations contained similar provisions. But the laws of 
England, upon which our statutes relating to this subject, as well 
as to many others, are chiefly founded, contain no such prohibi- 
tion. This at first appears the more remarkable for the reason 
that at a very early day the same kind of jurisdiction now exer- 
cised by our probate and surrogates’ courts was given exclusively 
to the ecclesiastical courts of England. In these, bishops sat as 
judges, and priests acted as proctors, counselors, and clerks. The 
officers of such courts were distinguished by their contempt for 
the Common and their reverence for the Civil Law. They 
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acknowledged a higher allegiance to the pontiff of Rome than to 
the sovereign of England. Hence they loved everything Roman. 
But in one particular they made an exception. Self-interest 
became more potent than blind veneration. Under the Civil 
Law there was less opportunity to gain the wealth necessary to 
gratify their love of pomp and splendor, rich domains and mag- 
nificent cathedrals. Thus the more beneficent provisions of the 
laws of Rome were unheeded. The dying sinner was promised 
eternal bliss by his astute confessor. Except where estates were 
entailed, the heirs were either crippled in their financial affairs or 
absolutely beggared, while the Church, by the last will of the 
penitent, had yet further riches added to its already enormous 
wealth. With the decline of Romanism, however, these priestly 
arts have not been relinquished either in England or in America. 
The anguish of many a dying soul has been soothed by the 
belief that a sum of gold which he was too avaricious to part 
with while in the enjoyment of life and health would then pave 
his way to the realms of paradise. 

An important contest over a peculiar will occurred some 
years since in New York State. The testator, a farmer of great 
wealth, was exceedingly avaricious and grasping. While he be- 
lieved that the Bible was true, he failed utterly to comprehend 
the divine philosophy of Christ. Its really sublime truths never 
enlightened his soul. He forgot what his Bible said about usury. 
He loaned money at exorbitant rates of interest, foreclosed his 
mortgages without mercy, and brought ruin upon many families. 
As old age approached, thoughts of his extortions began to alarm 
him. It can scarcely be said that his conscience troubled him. 
He was seized simply with a fear of future punishment. Instead 
of making restitution to the parties he had wronged, as he should 
have done, he attempted to secure his peace for the future by a 
large bequest to a theological seminary. His unexpected gener. 
osity was greatly lauded. A clergyman, the soliciting agent of 
the institution, who was paid a commission on all bequests he 
obtained, began to visit him often and further to aggravate his 
terrors. Other divines joined in theenterprise. For the remain- 
ing two years of his life he was left scarcely a moment without 
ghostly counsel. He was for but very short periods permitted 
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to be alone with his family. When he died it was found that 
to his only child, a daughter, who had devoted the best part of 
her life to caring for him, was left a merely nominal legacy, and 
that at least nineteen-twentieths of the estate had been given to 
the seminary and other institutions of the Church. A tedious 
lawsuit followed, during which it was proven that for subtlety, 
cunning, and craft, no Jesuit could have excelled the reverend 
agent of the seminary. Since this occurred the laws of New 
York as well as of some other States have been materially im- 
proved. But in those States the legislators have not gone far 
enough, and in others the laws remain as they were a century 
ago. 

“The deathbed of every rich man,” writes a cynic, “is sur- 
rounded by the three learned professions: the physician, to be- 
hold his work duly accomplished according to prescribed rules ; 
the lawyer, by a will technically drawn to involve the estate in 
such a maze of trusts, devises, and bequests as to insure him a 
rich harvest; and the priest, to see that the interests of the 
Church are carefully protected.” While this statement has lost 
much of its force at the present time, it yet serves to illustrate 
the situation of affairs when many wills are drawn and executed. 

The majority of men regard the making of wills as a somber 
and disagreeable duty. It brings them too near the contempla- 
tion of death. Hence they procrastinate until the latest mo- 
ment. Then, enfeebled in mind as well as in body by disease or 
old age, alarmed by the dread approach of the King of Terrors, 
confused and harassed by thoughts of what has been left un- 
done, and of the brief time remaining in which to remedy many 
errors, they hastily send for their legal adviser. In a few mo- 
ments they dispose of what it has taken them a lifetime to 
accumulate. Mingled desires to enrich a favored child, but to 
do justice; to gratify some old prejudice, but to placate Heaven, 
form a strange chaos in their minds. Those of the family and 
friends who surround the dying man also bring their influence 
to bear. The testator affixes his name to an instrument which 
in a truly sound and unbiased state of mind he would never 
have executed. A will so made proves about as satisfactory as 
a deathbed repentance. Occasionally both are productive of 
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good. But in most instances, if the sick man, after reaching the 
gates of death, recovers, he soon modifies his will as well as fails 
to exhibit that supply of grace which is expected of him. 

An undue proportion of reverence, amounting almost to su- 
perstition, has in times past been accorded to wills. 


which it may have been surrounded. 


transaction. 


ments, it has by no means prevented some acts of enormous in- 
justice from being done under cover of it. 

A man may be of sufficiently sound mind, according to the 
legal definition of the term, to enter into a contract or to make a 
will; yet his mind may be so impaired by ill health or old age 
as to render him altogether too susceptible to undue influences, 
and he will be far less cautious in willing away his property— 
that is, in directing how it shall be disposed of after his death— 
than he would be in the ordinary management of it, or in the 
disposal of it during his lifetime; in other words, while it is still 
subject to his own use and enjoyment. 

Another serious difficulty which is caused by the present 
methods of executing wills is the enormous amount of litigation 
which they involve. 
have attempted to throw around such execution have furnished 
additional reasons for the objection. 
men ignorant of every principle of law, but with just enough 
smattering of it “to make them wondrous wise,” are employed 
to draw instruments which dispose of a great amount of prop- 
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The execu- 
tion of them was regarded as being of the nature of a religious 
act. It was thought iniquitous to disturb them in any manner. 
A New York surrogate prided himself upon the fact that he 
had never refused to admit a will to probate, however irregular 
it may have been in form, and regardless of any suspicions with 
The very words with 
which wills usually commenced, “In the name of God, Amen!” 
evinced a singular belief that something of extraordinary solem- 
nity attached to what was nothing more than a plain business 
The invocation of the Deity on every occasion, as 
in the stamping of a coin, the administering of an oath, or the 
execution of a will, does not tend to increase the veneration in 
which that name should be ever held, And thus, while a large 
amount of sanctity has seemed to hover around these instru- 


The very safeguards which some States 


In too many instances 
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erty. These men are, in a financial point of view, large benefac- 
tors to regular attorneys, by reason of the number of lawsuits 
of which they lay the foundation. They are almost certain to 
omit some of the provisions of the statute; hence the presenta- 
tion of the instrument for probate is the signal for a sharp legal 
contest. In numerous instances the wishes of the deceased are 
rendered of no avail by these dabblers in law, who, to save a few 
dollars, have been employed, and as a result the entire estate is 
squandered in litigation. While such results often follow the 
employment of unskilled men, every lawyer knows of cases in 
which wills prepared by some of the most accurate and learned 
members of the profession have, after a long and expensive con- 
test, been set aside by the courts of last resort. One case of note 
is well remembered. An opulent judge, distinguished as an 
equity lawyer and for his profound knowledge of the laws gov- 
erning wills, had, in the full control of all his faculties, drawn his 
last will and testament. He had given weeks and even months 
of attention toit. Yet when it was brought up on appeal to the 
Supreme Court, all the judges concurred in the opinion that it 
should be set aside, for the reason that it bequeathed and devised 
property in a manner contrary to law. Thus it appears that 
numerous wills, by whomsoever drawn, cause bitter feuds among 
relatives, and protracted litigation, and that very frequently the 
object of the testator is defeated either by a disregard of formal- 
ities in the execution, or by miscomprehension of law as to the 
manner in which property may be devised or bequeathed. 

It has been wisely ordained by the Supreme Power that we 
can take nothing with us when we leave this earth. To many it 
appears inexpedient and unjust to permit a man after he has 
passed to another world virtually to control and direct affairs in 
this. American institutions are firmly opposed to the entail of 
real estate. But our lawgivers have not gone far enough. They 
should, as far as possible, sever a man’s connection with earthly 
affairs the moment that the spirit of life departs from the body. 
Is it not enough that he has absolute control and enjoyment of 
his property while living, without affixing to it what may per- 
chance prove a baleful influence after he has ceased to live? It 
is right that he should so control and enjoy it during life. He 
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has, however, but a life-interest in it. This is settled by the 
laws of nature, if not by those of man. If this statement is 
thought incorrect, carry the idea to a final sequence. In Eng- 
land real estate has been entailed without restraint. In several 
American States devises are limited to two lives then in being. 
By this very limitation the law-makers to a certain extent stultify 
themselves. They say that the testator may control it, and again 
that he may not. They say that he shall have the absolute dis- 
position of it, but immediately restrict that disposition. They 
interfere with the limit which nature has fixed to his control 
over it, and attempt to make one themselves. 

If a man is given the right to dispose of his property, so that 
what he directs is to be carried out and enforced after his death, why 
should he be limited at all in that disposition? Or why should 
he be limited to less than four, six, or eight lives? It is only a 
question of degree or extent. The very fact that it has been found 
necessary to place so firm and so strict a limitation upon the power 
to dispose of property by will, certainly tends to prove that the 
principle of disposing of all property in that manner is evil. Oth- 
erwise no limitation would be necessary. If, however, such a 
power has proved beneficent, why not extend it to two, four, or six 
lives, and so on, ad infinitum? Should this be followed up, the 
result would be a strange condition of affairs. Our laws upon this 
subject, as I have before stated, are largely derived from those 
of England. But with laws that have proved of the highest 
value to us, others fit only for a monarchy have been engrafted 
on our system of jurisprudence, and with them we have received, 
from a nation pre-eminent for obstinacy and prejudice, a mass of 
prejudices which have retarded our advancement to a more lib- 
eral plane, and to obliterate which many years will yet be re- 
quired. 

If a parent desires to distribute his property equitably among 
his children he can rarely do better than to follow the statutes 
of distribution. If he does not propose to deal equitably, then 
he should not be given the power to do otherwise. This might 
sometimes work a hardship, but laws cannot be enacted which 
will reach all cases or remedy every evil. They may, however, 
be so drawn as to prove beneficent in a majority of instances. 
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There are many reasons for believing that a wise and general law 
for the distribution of property will better effect this than one 
which permits each individual to be governed by his own whims, 
notions, and prejudices, A man is responsible for the care, the 
health, the education, and the happiness of his children. That 
responsibility does not cease when they attain majority. He 
should treat them with strict impartiality. For a mere whim he 
should not be permitted to favor one more than another. Owing 
to his good or bad management they are generally what he finds 
them to be. He has no right to bring them up in comfort and 
luxury, and then, for some freak, to leave them nearly or quite 
penniless. Their errors as well as their virtues are frequently 
attributable entirely to their parents. The child against whom 
the parent feels most bitterness is often the very one who, in 
intellect, temperament, habits, and aspirations, most nearly re- 
sembles that parent himself. 

It has been presumed that natural affection will guide a man 
right in the treatment of his children. Such has not proved to 
be the case. The instances are numerous where a favorite child, 
or a young and second wife, or a spiritual adviser, or a fit of pas- 
sion, an unreasonable bias, or merely an old man’s fancy, has com- 
pletely changed the just and natural distribution of property ; so 
numerous, in fact, are they, that they have become the rule 
rather than the exception. A general statute providing that, ex- 
cept for especial reasons, each child shall receive share and share 
alike, would not only appear to be the most equitable in by far 
the majority of instances, but would promote family concord 
and happiness, and would diminish family feuds and litigation 
to a remarkable extent. 

In one case, which arose not far from Buffalo, a man, with 
the direct aid and counsel of his wife, and with the help of two 
children, had amassed quite a fortune. They had actually 
earned more of it than he had himself. But he, thinking to 
render his name distinguished, decided to establish a school, and, 
when his will was opened, his wife found herself with but a 
small dower interest (of which he had not the power to deprive 
her), and her sons penniless. In another instance a man en- 
gaged as a large manufacturer became seriously embarrassed, 
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financially, but, by the skill, sagacity, and assistance of his eldest 
son, recovered from his difficulties, and finally died a wealthy 
man. At the examination of his will it was ascertained that the 
eldest son was disinherited. This had been done, not because 
that son was any richer than were some of the others, for he was 
not. It was so decided for the reason that this son, in choosing 
a wife, had preferred to suit himself rather than his father. 

It will, perhaps, be urged, that all property may be given or 
deeded away during a man’s life. Very true. But men are not 
inclined to do such acts. It is much easier to give when the 
donor himself is not to suffer the least deprivation by reason of 
the gift. It is easy, however, to be generous at the expense of 
others. Often, those who make what appear to be the most 
benevolent bequests are the very men who hold their property 
during their lifetime with the firmest grasp. In deciding what, 
under certain circumstances, a man will probably do, natural 
avarice is a much surer guide than natural love and affection. 
The very fact that men will make dispositions of their property, 
to take effect after their death, so totally different from what 
they would ever think of doing at an earlier period, furnishes a 
very serious objection to giving them the right to do so. 

As to changes in the laws governing last wills and testa- 
ments, it is to be remarked, first, that sudden and vigorous 
remedies, even where the evils are serious, are not often advis- 
able. Step by step our nation has been advancing to more en- 
lightened statutes and to more liberal institutions. Secondly, 
that the laws should be so amended that when a man dies, leav- 
ing children or their offspring, he shall not be permitted to will 
away from them the bulk of his estate, but that, after providing 
for the widow, it shall be equitably divided among his descend- 
ants. In case one child is blind, crippled, a confirmed invalid, of 
weak mind, or a spendthrift, a more ample or a different provision 
should be made. Or ifa son or daughter has, prior to the death 
of the parent, received a larger amount of financial assistance in 
entering business, or for other purposes, than the remaining chil- 
dren, this fact might be considered in the distribution of the estate. 
Should the deceased leave no descendants, a far greater liberty 
in the disposition of his property ought to be given him. 
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Already, in at least one State, persons are to a certain extent re- 
stricted in the disposition of their property by will. They are, 
however, permitted to bequeath or devise amounts, not exceed- 
ing a certain percentage, for benevolent and other purposes. It 
is further provided that all wills shall be held invalid unless 
executed at least 0..2 year prior to the death of the testator. 

The most serious objection to such a change is the one that 
thereby charitable institutions may suffer. Justice should, how- 
ever, be preferred to generosity. And it certainly appears un- 
just for one to disinherit his own offspring for the benefit of 
strangers. But if such benevolent provisions are allowed, and 
yet restricted to a certain portion of the estate, this objection is 
to a certain extent removed, while the heirs remain amply pro- 
tected. Viewing the matter from another standpoint, it appears 
much better that these charitable gifts should be made during a 
person’s lifetime. One’s natural selfishness will, of course, prove 
an obstacle. Yet a true philanthropist derives great pleasure 
from giving to meritorious objects. The reward is immediate. 
He can, himself, witness the good result of his deeds, and be 
assured that what he gives is properly applied. Should his 
benevolent acts be performed in the hope of insuring his hap- 
piness in a life to come, how much greater would his reward be 
for making real sacrifices, and for doing good without osten- 
tation, than for bequeathing—after the very last moment has ex- 
pired in which he may himself enjoy them—sums for charitable 
uses, and in such a manner that the entire world may know it. 


Epwarp A. THOMAS. 



























THE CAUSE OF EARTHQUAKES. 


THE late catastrophe at Charleston has produced a wide- 
spread interest in earthquakes. The cause of earthquakes has 
long been a subject of profound interest to the geologist. Sooner 
or later, questions chiefly of interest to scientific men become 
questions of interest to the people at large, a fact well illustrated 
at the present time. To set forth the opinions usually held by 
geologists on this subject, it will be necessary to deal, as simply 
as possible, with some of the rudiments of the science; for the 
phenomena of the Charleston earthquake have in no sense indi- 
cated the need of reorganizing geologic science, but have simply 
added new facts in confirmation of principles already taught. 


At the outset it will be well to explain what the geologist 
means by ‘geologic formations,” in such a manner that these 
formations may be clearly seen by the mind’s eye. 

Great Salt Lake lies upon the western slope of the Wasatch 
Mountains. Into it flow the Bear, the Weber, and the Jordan 
rivers, and many smaller streams. All these streams are, at 
flood tide, loaded with sand and mud, which they carry into 
Great Salt Lake, and which are deposited in its bottom. The 
rains which are gathered into streams also dissolve much of the 
rocks of the adjacent mountains and valleys, and all of this 
material, held in solution, is carried into the lake and pre- 
cipitated. The lake is, therefore, filling up; slowly, when 
measured in terms of human history, but rapidly, when, meas- 
ured in terms of earth history, that is, when considered from a 
geologic standpoint. This process has been going on for hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of years, and seems likely to continue 
until the lake is entirely filled. When this is accomplished, a 
great sheet of sand and mud will be spread over a broad plain. 
Within this sheet there will be layers and beds of salt, gypsum, 
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and other materials; and it will contain the shells of animals 
living in the lake, those washed into it, the bones of other 
animals, and the shards and skeletons of insects. It will also 
contain the leaves, limbs, and trunks of trees, and vestiges of 
many smaller plants. Now, such a sheet of deposits is a geo- 
logic formation. Through a long period of the earth’s history 
it may be very greatly changed. It may be consolidated into 
indurated beds; it may be broken into fragments, tilted into 
ridges, and the ridges themselves may be worn by rains and 
rivers into hills and valleys, in such a manner that a hilly or 
mountainous region may be found on the present site of Great 
Salt Lake; and should the country then be studied by the 
geologist, the “Salt Lake formation” will be described and 
characterized. In every lake and inland sea of this country and 
of the world, like geologic formations are in process of con- 
struction. Great sheets of rock are washed into them by rains 
and rivers, and deposited in their quiet waters. 

The Colorado River of the West drains an area of country 
equal to all of New England, the Middle States, and part of the 
Southern States. The multifarious brooks, creeks, and rivers 
which unite to form the Colorado bring, from every hand 
throughout the region drained, sands and clays and general 
débris washed from the surface; and all this material is carried 
by the Colorado into the Gulf of California. At one time the 
gulf extended many miles farther northward than at present; 
but the north end has been filled by such deposits, and the 
work of filling the gulf is steadily progressing southward; and 
some time in the long future there will be a “Gulf of California 
formation,” to be broken into blocks and upheaved, and cut into 
new hills and mountains with intervening valleys, or perhaps to 
be sunk beneath the sea, and other formations built upon it 
before it has a dry-land history. In like manner there is a 
geologic formation in process of construction at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and at the mouth of every river and every creek 
on every coast of the world. 

The lake and gulf formations described have a greater or 
less individuality, but the geologic formations which originate 
on the coasts have this individuality much obscured. The 
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ocean currents that drift along the shores mix the materials 
carried in by the rivers, so that formations coalesce with forma- 
tions, and they cannot be very clearly distinguished one from 
another. In general, these sedimentary formations are great 
sheets of rock; they may be scores, or hundreds, or thousands 
of feet in thickness, and may have an area of scores, or hun- 
dreds, or thousands, or hundreds of thousands of square miles. 
They are very irregular in thickness, very irregular in area, and 
very irregular in respect of their constitution. They are often 
broken, bent, and upheaved, and so constitute the valleys, hills, 
and mountains of dry-land areas. 

But there are other geologic formations. Coral animals 
secrete from the waters the material of which rocks are built; 
and corals and shells, more or less ground by the waves, are 
ultimately compacted into great sheets of solid rock. These 
coral and shell formations, as sheets of limestones, may, like 
other formations, be broken, bent, and upheaved. Molten mat- 
ter is poured from the interior of the earth, and spread in great 
sheets over the surface, but in much more irregular bodies than 
the sheets spread by the waters; and often bodies of intrusive 
matter are interpolated between the formations of sedimentary 
matter; and altogether we have a great variety of volcanic 
formations, all of which may be broken, bent, and upheaved. 
There are, also, many minor formations which we need not 
consider, made by glaciers, wind drifts, vegetal growths, hot 
springs, ete. 

Now, the earth has had a long history, and this process of 
building formations has been going on during all of the geologic 
time which we are able to study. The whole land surface of 
the earth is composed of these formations, and, by reason of con- 
ditions hereafter to be explained, a great thickness of such for- 
mations can be studied by the geologist. All, or nearly all, of 
that portion of the solid structure of the earth which the geolo- 
gist is able to study, is made up of such formations. The study 
of geology is, therefore, a study of the geologic formations ex- 
posed on the land surface of the earth. 

It will be manifest from the above statement, that if we pass 
from one district of country to another we are likely to pass 
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from one geologic formation to another. But this is not all. 
Formation has been piled on formation, from time to time, so 
that in the great escarpments of cafons, on mountain sides, in 
mining shafts sunk deeply into the earth, and in artesian bor- 
ings successive formations are disclosed. 

The whole system of formations, of which all that portion 
of the earth which we are able to study is composed, may be 
thought of as constituting a kind of structural shell, differen- 
tiated from the rocks below, which have not thus been built 
into formations. This structural shell may be fractured, and 
the edge on one side of the fracture turned up to the light of 
day, so that a thousand, or ten thousand, or fifty thousand feet 
of the formations of which it is composed may be seen in pass- 
ing over the edge which is thus exposed to view. This struct- 
ural shell is the chief field of geologic investigation. It is gen- 
erally believed by geologists that there are consolidated rocks 
below the structural shell, which constitute a great primordial 
and universal formation, from which the formations of the 
structural shell have been derived; and some geologists be- 
lieve that portions of this primordial formation appear at rare 
intervals and in limited areas at the surface of the earth. How- 
ever this may be, it is the purpose in this place simply to 
consider the structural shell, in order that it may be clearly 
conceived in the mind as composed of geologic formations de- 
rived from the sediments washed into lakes and seas by rains 
and rivers, from the débris of coral formations and shells, and 
from sheets of lava. 


In some of the western portions of the United States there is 
little rainfall. In such regions there is little vegetation and 
little soil, so that the naked rocks are exposed. In passing 
over such a district as, for example, in the region drained by 
the Green River of Wyoming, the traveler may come to a cliff, 
perhaps rising two hundred or three hundred feet. On climb- 
ing this cliff he may find the very same stratum of rock at the 
summit that he left at its foot. The geologic formation has been 
broken by a long fracture, and on one side the country-rock has 
been lifted up, or on the other side it has been dropped down, 
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or perhaps both motions have occurred—an elevation on one 
side of the fracture and a subsidence on the other, This line of 
cliff may extend many miles, and may gradually fade out in 
either direction. Such displacements are called “ faults,” The 
amount of displacement, of upheaval and subsidence, is greatly 
yariable. The throw may be a hundred, or a thousand, or ten 
thousand feet, and the line of fracture may be, ten, or a hundred, 
or a thousand miles in length. 

Faults are very common in geologic formations. Sometimes 
a district of country is broken into irregular blocks by them, 
and the blocks have careened each in its own way. The area of 
such a block may be one square mile, ten square miles, a hun- 
dred square miles, a thousand square miles, or ten thousand 
square miles; but this irregular displacement is not very com- 
mon. Oftener faults are more or less parallel one to another, 
and the throw of the blocks between the faults of such a sys- 
tem is usually on the same side; that is, if the lines of fracture 
are north and south, the blocks may be all careened to the east 
or to the west, as the case may be. 

Many displacements are caused by simple fractures, as those 
mentioned above; but often the fractures are branched, and fre- 
quently there is a broken and confused zone between the up- 
heaved and down-thrown portions of the formations. These 
broken zones gradually run into simple flexures, so that the 
rocks are bent between the upheaved and the down-thrown por- 
tions. Then two such simple flexures may be found parallel to 
each other, but in opposite directions, the intervening space 
being uplifted in some cases, and in others being thrown down. 
If two such flexures are close together on their down-thrown 
sides, a synclinal fold is formed, but if they are close together 
on the upturned sides, an anticlinal fold is produced. A sys- 
tem of parallel folds of this kind may exist, and thus there will 
be a system of anticlinal or upturned folds, with intervening 
synclinal or down-turned folds. Such a district of country is 
said to be plicated. Some districts of country are characterized 
chiefly by faults, other districts by simple flexures, and still 
other districts by plication; but very often all of these forms of 
displacement are found together. 
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Most mountain regions are rendered exceedingly complex in 
structure by reason of all these methods of displacement. The 
regions of the earth which have been studied by geologists are 
found to be thus faulted, flexed, or folded, but some in a much 
greater degree than others. The Appalachian region, extend- 
ing from the St. Lawrence to the low wooded plains of the Gulf 
States, is excessively displaced; the whole Rocky Mountain re- 
gion is also greatly displaced; while in the great Valley of the 
Mississippi displacements are much less frequent and on a 
much smaller scale. We do not know of another area on the 
surface of the globe so large as that of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, that has been so slightly affected by agencies of displace- 
ment. 

If a clear conception of the nature of geologic formations and 
their displacements has been acquired, another step to the ex- 
planation of earthquakes may be taken. 


As a result of all these displacements, some portions of the 
surface are elevated and others depressed, so that some become 
land areas and others water areas. Comparatively a small part 
of the earth—about one-fourth—is dry land ; but for irregular- 
ities of surface the sea would cover the entire earth to a great 
depth. The dry land is such in virtue of its having been up- 
heaved. Now, when any district of country is above the level 
of the sea it is at once attacked by rains and rivers, and the gen- 
eral surface is degraded. This degradation goes on during the 
time of upheaval and continues after it has ceased, and the 
height above the sea is a result of the difference between up- 
heaval and degradation. If degradation and upheaval go on at 
the same rate, the surface of the country remains substantially 
at the same altitude as compared with the sea-level; but from 
age to age that surface is changed; the surface is forever being 
washed away and a new surface from beneath is forever ap- 
pearing. If the rate of elevation is greater than that of degra- 
dation, the district of country eventually becomes mountainous or 
appears as a system of plateaus; but if the rate of elevation is 
less than that of degradation, the country is gradually worn 
down until it again reaches the level of the sea. 
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It must be clearly understood that, in general, as far as we 
are able to infer from geologic research, continents do not go 
up and down bodily, but districts here and there go up and 
down relatively to one another and relatively to the level of the 
sea. A continent, at any one part of the earth’s history, is com- 
posed of irregular tracts of land, each one having been subjected 
to agencies of elevation in such a manner that its whole area 
is above the level of the sea. The coalescing of many such 
areas forms a great body of dry land, but within it there are 
many portions that are going down and other portions that are 
going up; so that the sea may gradually encroach upon some 
of its parts, mountains may grow in other parts, and other 
sea areas may become dry land and add to the continental area. 
Island areas may become continental, and continental areas may 
become insular; and some geologists believe that continental 
areas may become deep-sea areas. 

When an area becomes dry land, it furnishes the material for 
new formations, as the lakes and seas receive its débris. When 
lands go below the water-level, geologic formations are built on 
them. Now, in the study of the areas of dry land which are open 
to the inspection of the geologist, it is often found that a district 
of country has been beneath the sea until great formations have 
been built upon it, many hundreds or many thousands of feet 
in thickness; it has then been lifted irregularly in blocks, now 
here, now there, and the formations have been carried away in 
part. Again, it has sunk beneath the sea, and new formations 
have been placed over the old fragments ; and, again, it has been 
lifted so as to become dry land. Thus, districts of country are 
loaded with formations as they go down, and as they go up they 
are unloaded. The formations that have been built under water 
contain vestiges of the life of the time when they were made, 
and in a general way the geologist is able to discover more 
or less crudely the geologic date at which any sedimentary 
formation has been made; and as the volcanic formations 
are associated with the sedimentary formations, he determines 
the approximate age of the former by their relations to the 
latter. 

Thus the displacements which appear in faults, flexures, 
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and folds result in producing at one time dry lands and at 
another sea areas. Now, the study of historic geology is a 
study of the origin of these formations as they appear along 
the course of geologic time. To study them, we have to study 
the times when they were made beneath the sea, and the times 
when they were more or less destroyed beneath the air. The 
whole of historic geology is, therefore, grouped about one great 
cluster of events which we call displacements, and the study 
of the earth’s history which the geologist makes is the study 
of displacements and of the events which group about them 
—including the appearance and disappearance of the plants and 
animals that lived in the sea when the formations were made, 
and that lived on the land and were swept into the sea during 
the same time. The central line of geologic history is a succes- 
sion of displacements by faults, flexures, and folds. They are to 
be found wherever geology can be studied, and they have been 
in progress during all geologic time; and it must be clearly un- 
derstood that they are many and great, and that the structural 
shell of the earth is composed of fragments of formations made 
during the course of the earth’s history, and broken and tilted in 
many and diverse ways, so that it is a highly complex body of 
rocks. For the last fifty years, thousands of men have been en- 
gaged in unraveling the complexities of this structural shell, 
and in endeavoring to reconstruct in the records of geologic re- 
search the extent and character of this vast system of forma- 
tions, and their succession in time. 


The rains still fall, the rivers yet run, and the lakes and seas 
are burying the sediments of new formations. The volcanoes 
are not all dead, and molten matter is yet poured in sheets upon 
the dry land and over the bottom of the sea. It is a fact too 
commonly known to need illustration, that in some places the 
sea is encroaching upon the land, and in other places the land is 
emerging from the sea. 

Displacements, also, are in progress. The most recent esti- 
mate of the age of the Niagara River, or, in other words, the 
antiquity of Niagara Falls, makes it less than ten thousand 
years. There is an old shore-line about Lake Ontario which 
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was made by the retreat of the water after the creation of the 
Niagara River. This shore-line must have conformed to the 
level of the waters which made it; but it is now so deformed 
as to slope in some places five feet to the mile, while its most 
widely separated portions differ in altitude three hundred feet. 
The Great Salt Lake is now but a small sheet of water, but 
many centuries ago it was much larger, and spread over a long 
and broad valley, most of which is now dry land. This ancient 
body of water is called by geologists ‘“ Lake Bonneville.” Its 
old shore-line has been deformed so that some portions of that 
continuous line are now one hundred and fifty feet higher than 
other portions—all due to displacement. It is often the case 
that the foot of a mountain range is the site of an ancient 
fault. The soil and rocks of the slopes of such a range are 
forever washed down and deposited at the base of the mountains, 
where they constitute formations of alluvium. Often these new 
formations are faulted, and some of them have been faulted so 
recently that the storms have scarcely obscured the cliffs thus 
made. There are places where faulting has alternated with 
alluviation in such a way as to indicate that the last faults are 
only a few years or a few hundred years old; and there are 
fault-scarps, in clay, so precipitous that grass does not yet grow 
upon them. In Owen's Valley there is a great fault with a 
throw of many thousand feet. So late as 1872 there was a 
movement in this fault by which the throw was increased from 
five to twenty-five feet for a distance of forty miles. 

The evidence is abundant that the structural shell of the 
earth is still in progress of deformation by faults, flexures, and 


folds. 





The earth is known to be a cooling body. As its shell is 
penetrated by mining shafts and artesian borings, a notable 
downward increase of temperature is observed, and this shows 
that heat is being conducted from the interior through the 
structural shell, and radiated into spac. The mean of very 
many observations in many parts of the earth is about one de- 
gree for every fifty feet. The rate of cooling by conduction and 
radiation has been computed, but the data upon which such 
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computations have been made are in some important respects 
imperfect. 

There is another way by which the earth loses its heat, 
namely, by convection. Heat is conveyed to the surface by 
thermal waters and then radiated into space. The hot springs 
of the earth are vast in number, and every one of a great num- 
ber of springs furnishes a large volume of water. Hot springs 
leave records of their existence in the formations which they 
make, and from these records it is learned that many hot springs 
have existed in past geologic times. Heat is also conveyed from 
the interior of the earth to the surface, where it is radiated into 
space, by the lavas which are poured forth. The amount of 
heat yielded in this manner is very great. Volcanoes pour forth 
vast quantities of heated water, and the lava formations of the 
arth are very abundant, being widely scattered, of great thick- 
ness, and of great area; and eruptions have occurred through- 
out the history of the construction of the structural shell. 

It is a well-known fact that cooling is a shrinking process. 
The earth is therefore shrinking, by reason of the great cooling 
which it is undergoing. The interior of the earth globe does 
not cool at the same rate as the exterior. ‘he temperature at 
the surface of the earth remains practically constant, being reg- 
ulated and controlled by the heat received from the sun, by 
the heat radiated into space, and by the conservative influence 
of the atmosphere. The influence of this control is not confined 
to the surface, but extends downward with gradual diminution, 
and the exterior shell is thus prevented from cooling and 
contracting at the same rate as the interior. As the interior 
diminishes in volume, it shrinks away from the exterior shell, 
which must then support itself as a hollow sphere, if it con- 
tinues to retain its size: this it cannot do, as the strength of 
the materials of which it is composed is insufficient to resist the 
enormous gravity of its own rocks, The shell by its own weight 
is forced to yield. In this manner displacement originates. 
The weight of the crust breaks it down, as the interior heated 
mass contracts with cooling. 

In speaking of the origin of geologic formations, it was 
shown that certain regions are unloaded by rains and rivers and 
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other regions loaded by sedimentation, and that certain other 
portions are loaded by the pouring upon them of volcanic for- 
mations. Rains and rivers also carve cafions and valleys, and 
leave mountains and plateaus embossed on the surface. All of 
this loading and unloading, or transportation of matter, and all 
of the irregular carving upon the surface of the earth, establish 
new sets of stresses, which come in to modify those brought 
about by secular contraction; and the displacements which re- 
sult from contraction are greatly multiplied by the stresses pro- 
duced by loading, unloading, and valley carving. Such is the 
explanation which geology gives of displacement. 

The grand stresses produced by contraction, the transporta- 
tion of material, and heterogeneous carving of the surface are 
modified in some degree by other stresses, like those due to 
astronomic causes; but as the effects of the latter are compara- 
tively slight, for the general purposes of this explanation they 
may be neglected. The displacements which result from these 
stresses are greatly modified by the heterogeneous structure of 
the shell, heretofore described. 


An earthquake is the passage of waves of elastic compression 
in the crust of the earth; and it is our task to explain the origin 
of these trembling motions. The faulting which occurred in 
Owen’s Valley, in 1872, has already been mentioned. A great 
arthquake occurred at the same time. In the study of this 
earthquake region it has been discovered that at the locus of the 
earthquake a fault was produced about forty miles in length, and 
varying from five to twenty-five feet in height; that is, that the 
rocks on the east side of the fault have been thrown down, or 
that the rocks on the west side have been uplifted, or perhaps 
both. Parallel to a portion of this fault another is discovered, 
having a throw of about five feet in the opposite direction, and 
about one-fourth of a mile away; that is, for several miles along 
the fault a block has been dropped down, usually about twenty- 
five feet on the western side and only about five feet on the 
eastern. A sudden or instantaneous rupture and displacement 
of this character is fully sufficient to account for all the jarring 
and earth-rocking recorded of the Owen’s Valley earthquake, 
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while the catastrophe to the lands and the habitations of men is 
fully explained by the extent of the displacement. 

The New Madrid earthquake, also, had its origin in a great 
displacement. A large tract of land was sunk, and several lakes 
—one said to be twenty-five miles long—were formed upon the 
sunken ground. The details of this displacement are not so well 
known as those of Owen's Valley, first, because the ground was 
not immediately studied by a trained geologist; and, secondly, 
because the ground is of such a nature (being composed of loose 
valley detritus, and covered with dense vegetation) that the 
nature of the displacement was more or less concealed. But 
there is abundant evidence to show that the displacement was a 
sufficient cause for all the phenomena of the earthquake. At 
the time of the great earthquake of Concepcion, in 1835, the 
coast was suddenly elevated four or five feet above sea-level, but 
subsequently it sank until it was only two feet. The northern 
end of the island itself was raised ten feet, and the southern ex- 
tremity eight feet. By the earthquake of 1839 the island of 
Lemus was suddenly elevated eight feet. 

Thus we might go on to enumerate one earthquake after 
another, until a long list of known and studied earthquakes had 
been accumulated, in each one of which the jar of the earthquake 
—the trembling composed of elastic waves of compression— 
could be attributed to a displacement. 

Earthquakes are very common. It is probable that there is 
one every hour of the day in some part of the earth. Only a 
few are so great as to be destructive. The minor earthquakes 
doubtless result from displacements which are so slight that their 
effects cannot be seen in the topography of the country. Often 
the locus of displacement for great earthquakes is under water, 
so that the displacement is concealed; and there have been some 
rather severe earthquakes on land for which no corresponding 
displacement has been discovered. It is probable that in such 
cases the earthquake was produced by a deep-seated fracture 
which did not extend to the surface, being represented there 
only by flexure, a form of displacement which is readily ob- 
served only when of great magnitude or when it affects the rela- 


tions of land and water along a coast. It is also conceivable 
26 
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that the movement produced by a deep-seated fracture may be 
fully taken up by the redistribution of internal stresses, without 
any modification of the configuration of the surface. 

Some earthquakes are known to have their origin in dis- 
placements, and a displacement is always a sufficient cause for 
an earthquake. It has already been shown that these displace- 
ments are of great number, so that it may be safely said that 
collectively they are a sufficient cause for all earthquakes. 

The Sierra Nevada is a great block fifty to seventy miles in 
width and more than five hundred miles in length, which, rela- 
tively to the adjacent country on every hand, has been uplifted. 
The uplift of the block upon the east has been greater than that 
upon the west; it is therefore tilted westward. On the eastern 
side it has been uplifted from twelve thousand to twenty thou- 
sand feet for a distance of more than five hundred miles. Along 
the line of uplift the rocks have been severed from the adjacent 
rocks upon the east by faulting and by flexure. This great dis- 
placement of five hundred miles in length is very irregular in its 
characteristics, but, neglecting all the minor breaks and faults, 
we may consider them as having been swallowed up in one great 


fracture, and there has resulted one grand, simple fault by which 
the vast block was uplifted. Out of this block valleys and 
cafions are carved and the mountains embossed. 


The great displacement thus described was not made in one 
great convulsion, but from time to time slight movements oc- 
curred, like that of Owen’s Valley. Hundreds of thousands of 
such minor displacements have occurred, and altogether they 
make the grand displacement of the eastern margin of the sierra. 
Such a displacement is a record, to those who can read geologic 
evidence, of thousands, or rather millions, of earthquakes. 

In the same manner we could study the displacements of the 
coast ranges, which are many and great. We might then go to 
the great faults of the cascade system, and find gigantic displace- 
ments. Passing eastward, we might study the faults of Idaho, 
Nevada, and Utah, and in every mountain range we meet we 
could find displacements of great magnitude. On the western 
slope of the Wasatch Mountains we should find another fault 
almost equal to that on the eastern face of the sierra. Every- 
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where among the mountains of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana we should meet with faults scores or 
hundreds of miles in length, and hundreds or thousands of feet 
in throw; then, passing the minor displacements of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, we should come to the vast complex system of dis- 
placements, faults, flexures, and folds in the Appalachian Mount- 
ains, and every one of these hundreds and thousands of faults 
would bear evidence of thousands, tens of thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands of earthquakes. Passing to other lands, like facts 
would be observed. 

We have thus seen that there is no need of searching for 
new causes of earthquakes. Known causes are quite sufficient 
to explain all the earthquakes of human history. Catalogues 
of earthquakes have been made. Of course, the catalogues in- 
clude only such earthquakes as have been recorded in history 
by reason of the magnitude of the results which they have pro- 
duced, the destruction they have wrought. These catalogues 
are long; altogether, some thousands of earthquakes are enu- 
merated ; but those which men are able to study, from the evi- 
dence left through their effects upon the surface of the earth, are 
few compared with those which the geologist is able to study in 
the geologic record of the displacements which gave them ori- 
gin. The earthquakes of human history sink into insignificance 
in comparison with the earthquakes of geologic history. Dis- 
placement is forever in progress, earthquaking never ceases ; 
and that they are related as cause and effect is one of the most 
thoroughly established inductions of modern science. 


It is a well-known fact that regions of great volcanic activity ° 
are also regions of great earthquake activity. This is well 
established in the records of human history, but it is much more 
thoroughly established in the records of geologic history; for 
the geologist discovers that the greater the volcanic activity the 
greater the displacement, and the greater the displacement the 
greater the sedimentation, and the greater the sedimentation and 
the displacement the greater the erosion in dry-land periods. 
There are some regions of the earth where geologic agencies 
are far more active than in others, and where they seem to have 
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been more active during a large part of geologic time. The 
evidence of this is shown in the greater displacements; the 
greater formations, both sedimentary and volcanic; the greater 
unconformities, which indicate greater degradation during dry- 
land periods. There is no doubt that volcanism is related to 
and dependent on displacement. It is also plain that volcanism, 
or the pouring of molten matter from the interior, reacts upon 
displacement so as to increase it. It is one of the methods by 
which the interior of the earth is being cooled. But, more than 
this, the material from the interior of the earth is brought to the 
surface, and spread out into new formations. Thus, a special 
class of stresses is produced by the evisceration of the interior, 
and the loading of the exterior. The geologic record shows 
that displacement is greatest in volcanic districts, and it is 
readily seen that the cause of displacement is increased in such 
districts, and earthquakes should therefore be more numerous, 
as they are known to be. 

Some writers, in speculating about the origin of earthquakes, 


have attempted to explain them as due to the explosion of 
gases in interior cavities of the earth, without attempting té ex- 


plain the origin of these gases or their method of action; but 
a more definite basis has been given to such theories by the 
attempt to account for earthquakes by the explosion of steam. 
Such an hypothesis requires a further hypothesis ef great cav- 
erns, or fissures, in which the exploding steam may act. The 
geologist who studies the condition of the crust of the earth at 
once rejects such an hypothesis, upon the ground that it is im- 
possible for such cavities to exist except immediately below the 
surface of the earth, since the strength of materials is insuffi- 
cient to support the weight of any great amount of superin- 
cumbent rock. It is known to be impossible permanently to 
keep the galleries in a mine open, for the materials soon fall in; 
and when a gallery is reenforced by engineering devices, the rocks 
gradually creep in to fill it. Caton walls cannot be vertical 
to any great height, for where they are not greatly coherent they 
break down by gravity, and where they are greatly coherent the 
foot of the cliff creeps out, and the rocks at the bottom of the 
caiion creep up. But that the strength of materials is insuf- 
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ficient for the preservation of cavities deep under the surface of 
the earth requires no argument, Every mining engineer recog- 
nizes the fact. 

It is well known that large quantities of steam are emitted 
from volcanoes, and this suggests, even to the geologist, that it 
is possible to account for some of the minor earthquakes which 
occur in volcanoes as due to the explosion of steam within, and 
so it is very possible that some of the tremblings of volcanoes 
are due to this cause. But the general earthquakes of volcanic 
regions cannot be thus explained. 


The causes of earthquakes, the displacements, are perma- 
nently recorded in the rock-bound book of geology, which is 
ever open. The effects of earthquakes at the surface are of an 
ephemeral character and are soon destroyed, and they are very 
diverse and numerous, 

For a clear understanding of this subject it is necessary to 
recur once more to the conception of the structural shell. An 
attempt was made to set forth the fact that it is an exceedingly 
complex and heterogeneous body of rock. Geologists have rea- 
son to believe that it rests upon another body of consolidated rock 
of somewhat greater density and of far greater homogeneity— 
a sub-shell which is the result of the cooling and consolidation 
of a previously heated and somewhat homogeneous magma, or 
pasty mass, The structural shell and sub-shell together consti- 
“ crust of the earth.” 

The land surface of the earth is covered with minor forma- 


tute what geologists term the 


tions of very heterogeneous constitution. The valleys are more 
or less filled with clay beds, sand beds, gravel beds, and bowlder 
beds, washed down from the hills and mountains. At the foot 
of every hill there is a talus, and glacial action has spread over 
certain portions of the earth very irregular bodies of bowlders, 
sands, and clays. In many other ways minor formations are 
made, and, altogether, at the surface of the earth we discover 
a great many small heterogeneous formations, far more complex 
in constitution than those exhibited in the structural crust. 
When motion is transmitted from one body to another, it 
may be transmuted. Molecular motion may be transmuted into 
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mechanical or mass motion, and, on the other hand, mechanical 
motion may be transmuted into molecular motion. Thus the 
molecular motion of heat may be transmuted into the mechani- 
cal motion of the engine and train, or of the machinery of a mill. 
Strike a glass vessel with a small hammer, and the mechanical 
motion of the hammer is transmitted to the vessel, and trans- 
muted into elastic vibrations, and these vibrations again trans- 
muted into fracturing. In this last case something more may be 
accomplished: an entirely new motion may be generated by fur- 
nishing the conditions for other forces to act. If the glass ves- 
sel were full of water the force of gravity would cause it to flow 
away. Now, dislocation causes earth tremors, and earth tremors, 
in passing from one body to another, may be transmuted or 
transformed into other kinds of motion, and all of these motions 
may unlock other forces, and new motions be produced. The 
tremors of earthquake waves are exceedingly slight—small 
elastic vibrations in the rocks; but as they pass through the 
heterogeneous structural shell they are greatly transformed ; and 
as they appear at the surface of the earth in the minor super- 
ficial formations, they produce fissures, overthrow buildings, the 
jar in the banks and cliffs causes them to tumble down, and the 
trembling of mountains unlocks the forces of gravity, so that 
rocks roll down their sides. 

An earthquake is a quaking of the ground, and in seis- 
mology we study the nature of this quaking and the results 
which it produces; but the origin of the earthquake belongs 
to the science of geology. Seismology is a new-born science; 
geology has long been studied. The seismologist endeavors to 
measure the waves of motion by means of instruments. In this 
he is greatly baffled, because of the heterogeneity of the structure 
of the shell, and still more because of the heterogeneity of the 
minor surface formations. By the measurement and study of 
the characteristics of waves, he endeavors to discover the locus of 
displacement, which he calls the “centrum.” From the study of 
different earthquakes he has determined this centrum to be from 
five to fifty miles beneath the surface of the earth. But he ac- 
cepts these determinations with great caution, for he is always 
conscious that he does not receive the waves of motion at the 
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surface of the earth in the form in which they originate at the 
locus of disturbance. But, notwithstanding all of these uncer- 
tain conditions, we are learning something of earthquakes them- 
selves. From the literature of the subject the following infer- 
ences seem to be fairly derived: 

First, if we entirely neglect all geologic evidence and recur 
solely to the evidence given by the waves of motion of earth- 
quakes, the locus of origin is shown to be thousands of feet 
beneath the surface. Second, the centrum, or place of origin, 
is not small and well-defined, as would be a cavern, but is rather 
a district extending many miles along and into the depths of the 
earth. Third, it seems probable that the medium through which 
earthquake waves are transmitted to great distances is the sub- 
crust, a somewhat homogeneous body of rock, as above described. 
Fourth, it seems probable that after passing some distance from 
the locus of displacement, or the centrum of the earthquake, 
the form and character of the waves brought to the surface de- 
pend upon the characteristics of the formations of the structural 
crust, and the conditions under which these waves are taken up 
from the sub-crust. Fifth, the chief destruction wrought by 
arthquakes is due to derived and greatly transformed motions 
in minor superficial formations. 


It would appear from the newspaper literature of the past few 
months that the explanation of earthquakes is not included in 
modern science, that their causes are yet unknown, and that scien- 
tific men, in speculating on the subject, are greatly at variance. 
But the explanation herein given is generally accepted by geolo- 
gists, and largely by physicists, and, through various methods of 
presentation, the same explanation is set forth in the leading 
text-books on geology used in the higher institutions of learning 
in America and Europe alike. 

But there is a branch of the subject about which there is 
some disagreement. When the vast displacements which are 
observed in the structural shell of the earth are studied, the 
geologist is at once confronted with the question, What becomes 
of these displacements in the depths of the earth? Do they con- 
tinue far toward the center, or are they lost at some small 
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depth? Now, most geologists believe that they are confined to a 
thin crust, beneath which is to be found molten or plastic matter. 
On the other hand, some physicists, from a study of astronomic 
motions and tidal phenomena, reach the conclusion that the 
earth throughout its entire mass is as rigid at least as it would 
be were it a body of glass) Some of the physicists who have 
reached this conclusion have attempted to account for the dis- 
placements at the surface by imagining great caverns in the in- 
terior, into which the superincumbent formations of the structural 
crust have plunged from time totime. But this hypothesis can- 
not be accepted by the geologist and the mining engineer, as 


heretofore shown, and, in fact, it has never received, even among 


physicists, any general acceptance. Still the disagreement exists. 
Yet another explanation has been suggested by some physicists 
and some geologists; that is, that the interior of the earth, from 
its center outward for a great distance, is a solid, but that there 
exists between this central solid and the exterior shell a spherical 
zone of plastic matter. This assumption has received a some- 
what wider acceptance than the former. It is an hypothesis 
worthy of consideration, but rt must be understood as one not 
yet demonstrated on sufficient evidence. 

The geologist whose field of investigation is structural 
geology still insists that the multitudinous phenomena with 
which he has to deal in the study of displacement all go to 
show that the thin crust of the exterior rests upon a fluid 
or plastic mass beneath, and he reaches the conclusion that a 
crust of about twenty miles in thickness best explains the phenom- 
ena of displacement and the phenomena of seismism alike; and 
he further believes that this is thinner in some places and thicker 
in others. That it is very irregular at the surface is shown in 
valleys, mountains, and plateaus, and if we neglect the bodies of 
water, it is still more irregular when followed to ocean depths. 
He believes that irregularities of the same kind exist beneath, 
but does not believe that the irregularities below conform to 
those above. He does not believe that there is a well-defined 
plane of demarkation between the solid matter above and the 
plastic matter below, but that the change is gradual. And he be- 
lieves all this because it best explains the facts with which he 
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deals, namely, those of displacement, those of seismism, or earth- 
quake motions, and also those of geodesy, «. ¢., the facts that are 
disclosed in instrumentally weighing mountain masses and por- 
tions of the crust of the earth, as with the pendulum. To ex- 
plain the cause of this fluid, or plastic, condition of the interior, 
he has been accustomed in past time to say that it is due to ex- 
treme heat, and in evidence of this he has appealed to two classes 
of facts: first, the known increase of temperature from the sur- 
face down, exhibited wherever the crust has been penetrated by 
mining, artesian borings, etc.; and, second, that heated matter in 
a fluid condition is forever pouring from the interior of the earth 
through volcanic vents; that this activity has been constant 
through geologic time, and vast in quantity, and practically uni- 
versal over the surface of the earth, thus attesting to a universal 
fluid condition. 

To the above argument the physicist replies that, while it is 
granted that the interior of the earth is in a heated condition, 
this heat would not result in producing fluidity, because of the 
enormous pressure of the crust upon the heated interior; that 
whenever this solid and heated interior is relieved from pressure, 
then it may burst into the fluid state, and volcanic extravasation 
may result therefrom. 

On the other hand, the geologist asserts that even the solids 
of the crust of the earth are not perfectly solid; that they can be 
flexed, folded, contorted, and plicated ; and late experiments show 
that all known rocks would be crushed into sand by the pressure 
of a few thousand feet of superincumbent formations, and that 
many solids flow under pressure. To his mind pressure may, to 
a limited extent, prevent the expansion of solids into fluids, but, 
on the other hand, he believes that the solid condition may be 
broken down by still greater pressure, so that its rigidity is over- 
come. The geologist also attacks the methods by which the 
physicist reaches his conclusion that the globe is rigid through- 
out, and asserts that some of the observational factors used are 
mere guesses, 

From the above brief statement it will appear that the con- 
dition of the interior of the earth is a problem which has not 
been solved to the satisfaction of both the physicist and the ge- 
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ologist, but that the two are much nearer together than is sup- 
posed by laymen. On the distant horizon of research there is 
forever a zone of doubt where the known merges into the 
unknown. Scientific discussion deals with this zone, and the 
known within is but the subject of calm exposition. The battles 
are all on the border-land ; and in the minds of those not engaged 
in original research, and who take no part in these matters, scien- 
tific men appear to have reached no common conclusions. But 
there are many inductions already established, and there is a 
vast body of real knowledge. One of the grand inductions of 
real knowledge is that earthquakes have their origin in displace- 
ments. 


Since the Charleston earthquake the newspapers of the land 
have teemed with earthquake theories. Earthquakes have been 
ascribed to the explosion of gases in the interior of the earth, to 
the falling in of caverns, to collapse due to the extraction of 
gases and oils by wells; they have been ascribed to interior elec- 
tricity, as if they were lightning strokes ; they have been ascribed 
to meteorologic conditions, as if storms had beaten down the 
foundations of the earth; they have been ascribed to astronomic 
causes, as if the sun and moon were tearing the earth to pieces 
in fierce combat; and, finally, they have heen ascribed to astro- 
logic causes—occult phases of the planets. 

Then earthquakes have been personified. One pundit sent 
his quaking demon on a journey from Eastern Asia, under the 
depths of the Pacific and on by the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, where it stopped in the Yellowstone Park to set 
off a geyser; then on through the Valley of the Mississippi and 
the Appalachian Mountains until it reached the depths beneath 
Charleston, where it expired in convulsions. Other pundits be- 
came prophets and foretold dire calamities. A collection of this 
mythologic literature sent to the writer would make several 
volumes. 

It is strange that these whimsical vagaries should have had 
such a circulation, as if all the human history of earthquakes 
had been destroyed and forgotten, and as if the science of geol- 
ogy, with its libraries of facts, had not yet been born. An 
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earthquake is a startling phenomenon, and fills the soul with ter- 
ror, as the foundations of the earth are broken up and the very 
type of stability becomes unstable, and experience, organized 
into intuition, is belied. Under such circumstances the imagina- 
tions of men run riot; fools are philosophers, and charlatans are 
leaders of thought. Such is the lesson derived from the earth- 
quake literature of the months succeeding the catastrophe at 
Charleston. 

I have seen a tribe of Indians dance and howl all the night 
long about the body of a man prostrated with a fever, all led by 
a “medicine man,” who from time to time performed tricks that 
were interpreted as miracles; and the fury of the orgy was kept 
at a white heat. It has been a sad reflection that man, even in 
the savage state, could thus be made to believe a lie, and still to 
believe another and another, from day to day and from hour 
to hour of a whole life, when in each case the evidence for its 
confutation was so near at hand. But this savage scene had 
its parallel among a terror-stricken people, as they waited for an 
earthquake on the word of a “weather prophet” charlatan. 


J. W. POWELL. 





AN INTERVIEWER ON INTERVIEWING. 


A RECENT distinguished contributor to THE Forum, Mr. 
Frothingham, falls foul of the modern device of American news- 
paper men, the interview, and, arguing from personal experience, 
sees but little good init. He finds that its sole aim is sensa- 
tion. Interviews, he says, in order to fulfill their purpose, must 
create surprise and talk, and this result must be obtained, if need 
be, at the expense of truth, kindness, and decency. The inter- 
viewer’s aim, according to Mr. Frothingham, is to make talk, 
honestly if he can, but to make it. Ifa wise man can be made 
out a fool, if the virtuous man can be made out a rogue, so much 
the better for the public which delights in sensation; so much 
the worse for the interviewer's victim. As a member of the staff 
of a New York newspaper for many years, it has fallen to my 
lot to interview men who were supposed to have something of 
public interest to say. At the same time, as the correspondent 
of several newspapers of other cities, it has been my duty to read 
the hundreds of interviews, long and short, which appear daily 
in our chief metropolitan newspapers. I have thus obtained a 
pretty fair notion of what can be made of the interview, what 
are its defects and dangers, its possible benefits, and from what 
direction improvement is likely to come. 

There is one aspect of the modern interview which people 
who, as moralists or as victims, rail at the whole institution, fail 
to do more than touch upon. The interview has a serious use. 
Tn an age in which life is constantly likened to a battle, so fierce 
is the competition for place, and so hot the race for money, what 
time do the captains of the conflict have to tell the world of their 
triumphs or defeats—often matters of import to thousands of 
people, and of interest to the whole nation? The men who act 
are, to-day more than ever before, not the men who write. The 
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man who wields millions of dollars, upon whose policy and prac- 
tice may depend the price of bread for months to come, has often 
no other conception of literary composition than a telegraphic 
dispatch, and in cipher at that. The interviewer may perhaps 
get from such a man information of value to whole communities; 
but it must come as an interview, and for various reasons the 
man’s name must be given. It has no weight except as coming 
from a particular man, who may lie perhaps, but upon that score the 
public may be trusted to make due allowance, provided the name 
of the speaker is given. Again, aman—a student, perhaps—may 
be too much absorbed to think of telling the outside world what 
may be of value to it, or he may be unable to put upon paper what 
is interesting and serviceable to the public, as distinguished from 
what may interest the specialist. The trained reporter segre- 
gates almost unconsciously what may appear in his newspaper 
with profit. I have in mind a series of articles upon house 
ventilation and drainage, which, but for newspaper enterprise in 
interviewing a distinguished scientist, would never have been 
written, for the profit of thousands. Another instance in which 
the interviewer acts as the interpreter of men who have some- 
thing to say, but cannot or do not speak, is in the case of men 
who scarcely know how to write their names, and yet who, 
through the present so-called “labor” agitation, wield a tremen- 
dous power in their, too often, blind attempts to remedy ills 
which have baffled the efforts of the wisest. It happens that ig- 
norance, in this instance, is particularly garrulous. What a 
farrago of nonsense is the average labor agitator’s harangue; 
nevertheless the man has a purpose, or he has none; and only 
the interviewer can tell the public just what is hidden under the 
cloud of words, The importance of giving the world accurate 
information as to the views and possible intentions of these labor 
dictators is likely to increase vastly within the next few years. 
Interviewing, after all, is virtually but news-gathering; the re- 
porter, if honest, tells what he has been told, and in order to 
give weight to the statement, gives the name of his informant; 
in order to give still more weight and accuracy to the article, or 
note, or whatever it may be, he gives the words of the person in- 
terviewed so far as is possible. No one will dispute the propri- 
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ety of the news-gatherer’s business, and anything which tends to 
make the results of his work more accurate and more valuable, 
should be encouraged. The interviewer, at his best, ought to be 
one of the most valuable men in a newspaper office, and so rec- 
ognized, outside the office as well as in it. It is perhaps too 
much to expect that the day will come when the interviewer 
will be overwhelmed with invitations from men who have some- 
thing to say, and are willing to say it; but I can conceive that 
the honest and intelligent reporter, call him what you will—in- 
terviewer, news-gatherer, observer, critic—might be of greater 
service to the overworked merchant, scientist, or thinker, than is 
commonly thought possible. 

That the practice of interviewing has its abuses and dangers, 
no one is readier to admit than the writer. What if the re- 
porter is neither intelligent nor honest? Or if his moral fiber is 
of such a character, that his desire to astonish the world com- 
pels him to color his account of this or that man’s words in 
such a fashion as to pervert the speaker’s meaning? Or if the 
reporter is incapable of understanding that which an intelligent 
reader needsor cares to hear? Then, of course, the interview 
becomes an abominable outrage in some instances, and an imperti- 
nence in others. Mr. Matthew Arnold might well feel that his 
time was wasted in telling a reporter that he could not lay claim 
to “The Light of Asia,” and consequently could not tell how 
much money he had made out of it; and the reader who was 
told, presumably by the same reporter, that Mr. Arnold was a 
carelessly dressed man, with gray hair and eyeglasses, who 
had little to say, must have been disappointed. The chief 
trouble with the ordinary interview is, that often the inter- 
viewer is incompetent; back of the incompetent reporter we find 
the incompetent editor, and behind the editor the incompetent 
public. The reader wants interviews. Therefore the editor 
sends out the best men he can find at the moment for the ser- 
vice, to waylay the distinguished foreigner as he comes down 
the gang-plank, the speculator as he retires from the Wall Street 
gambling-honse with his million dollars, the actor as he leaves 
the footlights which have shone upon his first success, the clergy- 
man as he rests from the labor of a stirring sermon. The ab- 
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surdities, the outrages, the vulgar impertinences, that have re- 
sulted from this policy, scarcely need illustration. We all know 
the astonishment of the foreigner who is called upon for his 
opinion of the country before he reaches the wharf, that being 
the stereotyped question which occurs to the average reporter, 
when instructed to interview the stranger. I do not suppose 
that one reporter of a dozen has more than the vaguest notion 
as to the peculiar field in which the distinguished stranger is 
noted. He may have known that Matthew Arnold was a writer, 
that Henry Irving was an actor, that Oscar Wilde was an 
esthetic; but he knows little beyond these notorious facts, 
and the city editor who sends him out knows scarcely more. 
The reporter is willing to learn, and ready to tell the public, what 
new ideas may have occurred to Matthew Arnold, Henry Irving, 
or Oscar Wilde, on the way over; but he finds the work difficult. 
The wharf is a noisy and unpleasant place, and Matthew Arnold 
does not find much that is original to say to the young man who 
is curious about his returns from “ The Light of Asia;” and poor 
Oscar Wilde, when asked about such indications of sestheticism 
as he may have noticed, finds nothing to praise in the grain ele 
vators which are the most conspicuous objects in view from in- 
coming ships. 

The reader wants interviews. It does not seem to matter 
to the editor, or the reader, that the interviewer shall have even a 
superficial knowledge of what the person interviewed may have 
to say. Albert Millaud, in a recent “Figaro” diatribe upon 
American reporting, finds the original source of the evil in the 
ignorance of the American reader, and his distaste for good lit- 
erature : 


‘* Chez eux (in America), le reportage est le dieu du jour, parce que l’Améri- 
cain est encore un lecteur dans l’enfance, incapable de comprendre les grandes 
choses de l’art et de la littérature. I] faut l’instruire et, pour cela, procéder 
comme on fait avec les enfants auxquels on raconte d’abord l'histoire du Petit 
Poucet pour arriver peu 4 peu a lui infuser dans l’esprit les plus belles fables 
grecques et romaines. En Amérique, en effet, le reportage est le comble de 
Vart littéraire. Un journal de vingt pages ne renferme pas une ligne digne 
d’étre citée. C’est tout simplement un ramassis de ragots, dans le genre de ceux 
que les domestiques échangent en dinant. Ony raconte la couleur du pantalon 
de M. de Lesseps, la forme de sa cravate, ce qu’il mange 4 table, s’il ronfle, la 
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pointure de ses bottines et de ses gants. Le moindre étranger qui pénétre 
dans la capitale des Etats-Unis est immédiatement poursuivi, harcelé, inter- 
viewé par une nuée de journalistes, ignorants et affamés, et qui comptent sur 
leur victime pour se faire dix francs de lignes. Ils ne reculent devant aucune 
bassesse, aucune audace, aucune humiliation. Ils vous attendent dans votre 
couloir a l’hdétel, vous interrogent, vous questionnent, vous tympanisent, et c’est 
pour avoir la paix qu’on finit par leur dire quelques mots dont ils font un article 
de cent cinquante lignes. On m’a demandé a moi, combien je gagnais par an, 
si je me faisais faire mes redingotes 4 Londres, ce que je mangerai 4 mon diner, 
si j’aimais mieux aller en voiture qu’a pied, si j’avais le mal de mer, mon age 
et un grand nombre d’autres détails touchant a la vie privée.” 


And poor Millaud says that when he asked his persecutors 
what all these details had to do with them or their readers, the 
reporters answered: “The public likes nothing else, and if you 
don’t answer us, we shall have to invent answers for you.” 

That the reader wants interviews seems to be one of the 
first principles impressed upon the Deginner in journalism. The 
beginner must produce an “interview” of some sort, no matter 
how. Such instructions naturally lead to abuse. I remember 
that some years ago a daily newspaper sent to Europe a young 
man, with instructions to interview Richard Wagner. Now, the 
greatest musician that the world has seen detested newspaper 
men above all others; cards and letters requesting an interview 
were wasted upon him. Strategy was resorted to, and the inter- 
viewer caught Wagner one morning taking an early walk. In 
the best German which the young man could master, he told 
Wagner that he came from America on behalf of a newspaper 
whose readers believed that the art of music began and ended 
with Richard Wagner. What message would the great musician 
deign to send those far-off admirers? The great musician glow- 
ered for a moment, and then came some angry words for which 
an English equivalent might be “Get out!” That was the end 
of the interview, but it made a column when it appeared in 
print. So marked is this appetite for interviews, that for some 
time past many newspapers have employed men whose sole 
business seems to consist in wandering through the streets and 
hotel corridors asking questions. The chronic interviewer ques- 
tions his boot black, or the President of the United States, with 
equal impartiality, and what the bootblack and the president say 
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goes into print. Perhaps the political interview is the most 
inane of all such productions, that in which State Senator So- 
and-So, from the backwoods, is made to tell why the coroner of 
his town ran so many votes behind the ticket at the last election, 
and why he believes that Tom Jones has a better chance for the 
nomination for City Hod-carrier than Bill McLaughlin. But the 
commercial interview is not far behind. The interviewer who 
puts between quotation marks the remarks of every stranger 
who comes to town to buy leather or lard, must have a strange 
estimate of his readers’ taste. 

The one and only way in which to improve the interview 
is to improve the interviewer. When Mr. Herbert Spencer 
left this country, the editor of a scientific periodical prepared 
for the daily press an article embodying all that Mr. Spencer 
cared to say to the public. The article was a model of its 
kind, and a perfect example of what an interview should be. 
Why would it not be possible for every newspaper of large 
means and pretensions to employ specialists for such work? To 
be sure, the specialist will not wait at the gang-plank, note-book 
in hand, but the result of his work would be worth reading. 
When Mr. Matthew Arnold arrives, let the public be informed 
of the fact, but spared remarks on the cut of his trousers, the fit 
of his coat, or his inability to tell the latest gossip of Fleet Street 
and Printing-house Square. Under the plan adopted by many 
newspapers at present, the interviewer is too often utterly unfit 
for the work, and is chosen by the editor upon the principle 
which dictated the selection for musical critic of a man who 
knew nothing of music—he would not be prejudiced. 

Without some such radical change, there is little to be hoped 
of the interview for other than business purposes. Now and 
then newspapers may contain interviews in which good taste 
and intelligence are shown; but for various reasons these will 
be the exception. The men who have capacity for the work 
will abandon it as a poorly-paid and ill-appreciated department 
of journalism, so soon as opportunity offers. And under the 
present system it cannot be otherwise. It offers but meagre 
money compensation, while the work is hard, and frequently un- 


grateful. Some one has defined the interview as a newspaper 
27 
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invention through which a public man may test public senti- 
ment without personal risk. If the views set forth do not 
“take,” the interviewer is made to bear the blame, when that 
course is possible, Some years ago I learned that a well-known 
lecturer of ultra-liberal views had, as reported, expressed serious 
doubts concerning the soundness of his position. As this gentle- 
man had been the head of a school, almost the founder of a liberal 
movement, the matter was of some public interest, and I wrote 
him a note suggesting that his friends and the public might be 
interested in knowing his real reasons for abandoning a work 
to which he had devoted many years. The note-paper bore the 
imprint of a well-known newspaper. In due time the answer 
came, appointing a time and place for the interview. For more 
than an hour I listened to the statement of this gentleman, as to 
the reasons which had led him to believe that his past course 
had been an unwise one. For me, a perfect stranger, to have 
taken up this hour with no other view than the gratification of 
personal curiosity would have been the most unwarrantable pre- 
sumption on my part; it was perfectly understood that I came as 
the representative of a newspaper, and would make use in print 
of such parts of the conversation as seemed fit. The article 
appeared, and the editor of the newspaper in which it appeared 
received the day following a note from the gentleman in ques- 
tion, expressing satisfaction with the interview as a whole, but 
desiring to qualify some particular statement. Within twenty- 
four hours the original interview had been copied all over the 
country. It was made the text of countless articles upon the 
“recantation of Mr. ,’ who, upon one side, was welcomed 
to the fold of orthodoxy, and congratulated upon having found 
the light at last. Some of the religious prints even went to the 
length of putting into verse their delight over the return of the 
wanderer. Upon the other hand, in proportion to the ecstasy of 
the orthodox, was the amazement and indignation of Mr. ’s 
old allies and disciples; his views were ridiculed, his reasons 
scouted, and his good faith questioned. Finally the storm grew 
so fierce that the poor man found no rest; the congratulations of 
the Methodists, who offered to build him a chapel wherein he 
could tell of the hollowness of materialism, were lost in the 
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chorus of “liberal” reproaches, What could he do? He sacri- 
ficed the interviewer, as a peace-offering, and virtually denied 
everything. He wanted no Methodist chapel, and he begged his 
old friends to believe that he had been misrepresented, maligned, 
cheated, by a conscienceless interviewer, who for a few dollars 
had done worse than murder. Had it not been for the note ad- 
mitting the essential correctness of the article—a note written 
before the storm arose—I should have been placed in an ex- 
tremely unpleasant position. This is one danger of the inter- 
viewer's vocation which makes him glad to quit it. 

Of course the prevention of misrepresentation by interviewers 
is simple: editors have only to submit to the person interviewed 
the proof of the article. For many reasons—want of time, the 
trouble involved, and so forth—this will be impracticable so 
long as interviewing continues to be another form of reporting, 
and is done in the slipshod manner which has brought the prac- 
tice into its present disrepute. So long as Mrr Arnold must be 
interviewed on the gang-plank, such a precaution will be out of 
the question ; there is no time or opportunity for it. The prac- 
tical remedy is in the hands of the editor, who can refuse to lend 
himself to the persecution of the visiting stranger; and, going 
further back, in the public, which can support a newspaper in 
following out an ideal somewhat removed from ordinary news- 
paper lines. There are men in New York who believe that the 
report of a hanging should be confined to the simple statement 
that such a person was duly hanged according to law. One or 
two lines should suffice, as it does in the French, and, to some ex- 
tent, in the English press, Yet no matter what miserable wretch 
is hanged in our Tombs, every daily newspaper, morning and 
evening, without exception, thinks it necessary to go into details 
which are not only inconsequential or sickening to people of taste, 
but, by conferring notoriety upon the criminal, so far diminish the 
value of the lesson to other evil-doers. The newspapers print these 
details, upon the ground that readers want the news, and under 
this plea is produced the mass of revolting stuff and scandal 
which forms the chief stock in trade of the journals that are 
financially the most successful. If there is not now a constit- 
uency sufficiently large to make the ideal newspaper profitable, 
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there soon will be; the American newspaper appetite shows 
little delicacy, and the Jefferson Bricks of its past and present 
have much to answer for ; but there are already signs of a change. 
The newspaper for the million may contain matter the reverse 
of whatever concerns and interests the educated people of the 
community ; but while the experiment of finding the limit be- 
yond which it does not “pay” to ignore sense and decency may 
have a psychological interest to observers, such newspapers as 
are now the reproach of our largest American cities cannot be 
taken seriously by any but the hopelessly vulgar and weak- 
minded. Judging from the tremendous and growing success 
of vulgarity in the press of to-day, the reaction will first be no- 
ticed at the top rather than at the bottom. As yet no New York 
daily newspaper has sufficient faith in its readers to condense 
its record of 1 hanging to one line, or to allow Matthew Arnold 
to get off the gang-plank unmolested. Yet there are straws of 
hopeful purport. The field is ready. And one of the conspicu- 
ous features of the new order of things will unquestionably be 
interviewing of interest and value, for which both the person 
interviewed and the reader may be grateful. 


Puitie G. HUBERT, JR. 





THE ALTERNATIVE OF PROHIBITION, 


ANY man who, in the interest of public morals, openly re- 
jects the so-called “ prohibitory ” law as a demonstrated hum- 
bug and failure, should be prepared with an answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What law, then, do you propose?” ‘To which question, 
if he shall answer, “ A well-devised license law,” he must expect 
his reply to be received with shrieks of horror and disgust, 
and must count himself very fortunate indeed if he escapes be- 
ing publicly prayed for by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. “Is it right to license?” will be the cry— 

‘Ts it right to license man thus to mar the image of God in his brother man? 
right to give him authority thus ‘to sell insanity’ and deal out sure destruc- 


tion? If it is right, why should any man be forbidden to doit? If not right, 
why shoula auy be permitted ?” * 


License is “ the monopoly of abomination,” says the accurate 
and discriminating Dr. T. De Witt Talmage,t and even so in- 
telligent a man as Dr. Herrick Johnson deliberately declares, 
in print, that “license, whether high or low, is wrong in princi- 


” 
. 


ple; this objection to the system is radical and fundamental 
“Permits to pursue the liquor traffic are permits to make in- 
roads on almost every interest of life.” License is “giving the 
legal right to do a moral wrong.” 

But it is when this argument, spurning the sordid limita- 
tions of definition and logic, soars aloft into poetry, that it 
shows at its best: 


‘¢ What right has man to license the thing God stamps as wrong? 
What right to hurl torpedoes amongst the senseless throng? 


* «Tract No. 4” of the National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. The dilemma with which this excerpt concludes is a great favorite in 
Prohibition literature, and seems to be considered unanswerable and over- 
whelming. 

+ Pamphlet of the National Temperance Publication House. 
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What right to license murder? what right to license rape? 
To make, of men and brothers, fiends in human shape? 
What right to deal damnation, to covenant with crime? 
What right—what right to license?” etc., etc. 


Here is the same theme, played upon the somewhat more 
musical lyre of John Pierpont: 


** Licensed to make the strong man weak ; 
Licensed to lay the wise man low ; 
Licensed a wife’s fond heart to break, 

And make her children’s tears to flow. 


** Licensed to do thy neighbor harm ; 
Licensed to kindle hate and strife ; 
Licensed to nerve the robber’s arm; 
Licensed to whet the murderer’s knife.” 


Now, it is not strange to find such rubbish as this, in prose 
and verse, among the issues of the National Temperance Publi- 
cation House. A concern that publishes what that does on 
“the wines of the Bible” is capable of any folly. But it is dis- 
couraging to men who are earnestly studying the terribly diffi- 


cult question how to deal with the awful mischiefs incident to 
the liquor business, to find these false and groundless notions re- 
garding license legislation to have become, through long reitera- 
tion, widely current among sane and sober people, so that even 
a man like Dr. Herrick Johnson, who knows something of the 
force of words, and has studied his Barbara celarent, joins his 
cultivated voice to the vulgar clamor which warns away from 
so much as the study of one of the most important methods of 
legislation concerning the liquor traffic, on the ground of its es- 
sential immorality ; and, what is worse, gives all the weight of 
his influence in favor of that false interpretation of the license 
law by which the whole fraternity of vicious interests, wherever 
the law is in force, seek to pervert it in their own favor. 

The main argument against licensing the liquor traffic may 
be condensed into this syllogism: It is wrong to license an evil ; 
but the liquor traffic is an evil; ergo,g.ea.* This brings us 
down to definitions. What is “the liquor traffic”? One of the 


* See ‘‘ Tract No. 6,” National Temperance Publication House. 
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most important centers of the liquor traffic with which I have 
any acquaintance is the Town Liquor Agency of Portland, which 
was established largely through the efforts of Mr. Neal Dow, and 
in the profits of which he, as a tax-payer of the town, is inter- 
ested.* One can hardly find a better place for observing the 
liquor traffic in its various aspects, A large part of the business 
is of a sort which it would be cruelty to interfere with—supply- 
ing the wants of the sick, and of those who, though not sick, 
need some vinous tonic as a part of their diet. Part of the 
business is less gravely important—providing for various me- 
chanical and chemical uses, in domestic or business or scientific 
use. Another part is of more doubtful value, for this business 
cannot be so conducted, with the best intentions on the part of 
both seller and buyer, as not to renew, from time to time, the do- 
mestic or personal stock of possible intoxicants. And another 
part yet is undoubtedly, inevitably mischievous; the liquor is 
used by drunkards, and is bought, under whatever pretext, with 
that intent. Such is the liquor traffic. It includes all sorts of 
transactions, from acts the most humane and beneficent, to mis- 
chievous and detestable acts. It is a very dangerous business, 
but an indispensably necessary one. But the whole moral argu- 
ment against license legislation depends on this minor premise : 
“the liquor traffic is an evil and asin.” Negatur minor. 

But the Prohibitionist is eager, at this point, to get in his word 
of explanation: he does not use the words “ liquor traffic” in any 
such sense ; he uses it in the sense of seducing to drunkenness, or 
of keeping bars and saloons. Oh, you do, indeed! We suspected 
as much. We are tolerably familiar with that stale device, and 
are not to be fooled by it. When, in a serious discussion, one 


* I beg not to be misunderstood, in bringing out the fact of General Dow’s 
pecuniary interest in this extensive liquor-shop, as implying that his course on 
public questions is in the least affected thereby. Undoubtedly the immense 
prosperity of the ‘‘ agency” is due to the fact that it enjoys a legal monopoly 
of the business. But it would be wrong to infer a selfish motive in his cling- 
ing to this monopoly. I make these explanations in view of the needless irrita- 
tion which he has shown at my bringing out the fact that he is pecuniarily 
interested in the liquor traffic. He seems a well-meaning old gentleman, with 
an unpleasant habit of imputing evil motives to other people, which betrays 
him into suspecting like imputations upon himself. 
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party gives notice that he is going to use the main word out of 
its right and proper meaning, we all know what he is about. 
He is getting ready to deceive others, or deceive himself, or 
both, by some juggling trick. Somewhere in his argument 
there is going to be a shuffle, and “the word which he has 
strained out of its proper import will spring back to its posi- 
tion.” He begins: “ By ‘liquor traffic’ I mean the wicked part 
of the liquor traffic. You cannot deny that that is sinful.” 
And when, having assented to this truism, we venture to raise 
the question whether something might not be done by a judi- 
cious license law to prevent this wicked thing, at once all the 
legions of Prohibitionism scream out, in their he-and-she tones, 
“What! license the liquor traffic! Shocking! abominable!” 
and Dr. Herrick Johnson comes plunging down upon us, astride 
of his “ ambiguous middle,” and fiery red in the face with vocif- 
eration, denouncing us for proposing to confer “a legal right 
to do a moral wrong.” The way to withstand this turbid tor- 
rent of sophistry is to meet it flatly and squarely at its first false 
definition that “liquor traffic” means the same thing as keep- 
ing a tippling-house; to deny flatly their proposition that the 
liquor traffic is a sin; to insist that plain words shall be used in 
their plain, honest meaning; and that the “weak, washy, ever- 
lasting flood” of sophistical declamation which has prevailed so 
long shall be stayed for a while, until we can get sight of simple 
facts and sound principles once more. 

And, now, what is meant by license legislation? It is a 
common impression that a license law is merely a device for 
levying a tax; insomuch that in vulgar speech it is not uncom- 
mon to hear people speak of “‘ paying a license,” as if there were 
nothing of it but a fee. And, indeed, it is sometimes used for 
this simple purpose, as a convenient way of collecting revenue. 
But there is no necessary connection between license and tax- 
ation. “ A business may be licensed, and yet not taxed; or it 
may be taxed, and yet not licensed.”* From of old it has been 


* Decision of the Supreme Court of Michigan in Youngblood v. Sexton, 
quoted at some length in Cooley on Taxation, 404-407, note. See also p. 886 
of the same volume. Also Burroughs on Taxation, 392 ff. ‘‘ The license fee for 
retailing liquors is in no proper sense a tax. Its object is not to raise revenue. 
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found one of the best devices of legislation, for the prevention of 
abuses in certain occupations that are peculiarly liable to abuse. 
“ Employments the most necessary and commendable may some- 
times need regulation for protection to the public, or to guard 
individuals against frauds and impositions.”* The business of 
hackman, for instance, a useful, respectable, indispensable busi- 
ness, affords easy facilities for extortion and outrage; and the 
State, or a r-unicipality, may forbid any man to engage in it 
without a license, not to be issued to unfit persons. The busi- 
ness of pawnbroker, while capable of being carried on so as to 
be on the whole useful and beneficent, is liable to be made a 
“fence ” for disposing of stolen goods, and an instrument of cruel 
extortion from the poor. In some countries, as in Italy, they 
apply the “Maine Law” to pawnbrokerage, that is, they have 
it conducted by agents of the government. But it is considered 
that the license system is more congenial to American ideas ; 
consequently, amongst us it is forbidden to any one to engage 
in pawnbrokerage until he has made his application to the 
proper authorities, that they may inquire about him, and decide 
whether they will trust him with the business or not. Some 
occupations that are subject to license legislation are of the sort 
that require exceptional qualifications, as the business of phy- 
sician or of apothecary. The mischief wrought by incompetent 
or otherwise unfit men in these callings is sometimes of a sort 
that admits of no redress; so the government does what it can to 
prevent unfit men from engaging in them. Another business 
which has lately been put under a stringent license law is the 
sale of dynamite—an article of great value in the arts, but hor- 
ribly mischievous when it gets into bad hands. 

No one raises his voice against the atrocity and villainy 
of licensing these various employments. Why not? Where 
is Dr. Talmage, who should be grating his harshest chest-note 
It has for many years been thought that this business was one dangerous to 
the public peace and public morals, and it has been the uniform practice of 
the country to subject it to regulation, require license from some public func- 
tionary before it is engaged in, and to punish as a crime the pursuit of it 
without a license.” Judge McKay, of Georgia, in Burch v, Savannah, quoted 
by Cooley, op. cit. 410, note. 

* Cooley, ubi supra. 
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thunders against the authorities who, for paltry gain, sanc- 
tion by their license the outrages of the New York hackmen, 
and their plunder of the innocent traveler? He has fiercely 
challenged the right of the State to license one man to sell 
“ sweetened dynamite” (which in his peculiar vocabulary means 
whisky), but he looks on with acquiescence while that identical 
course is taken with regard to the literal, murderous article, 
“cold, without.” Where is that tremendous dilemma of his: 
“Ah, my brother, if dynamite-selling is right, let all have the 
right; if it is wrong, the license fee is only a bribe to the gov- 
ernment”?* And is not Dr. Herrick Johnson derelict of duty 
in not charging the State with giving the pawnbrokers “the 
legal right to do a moral wrong,” and with saying to them, “ with- 
out any possibility of question as to its meaning,”+ “ Give me my 
share of the swag, and you may keep your fence for stolen goods, 
and lend the drunkard money for his debauches on the security 
of his wife’s dress”? Why not make a clean sweep of this 
whole license abomination, and let every poor man keep a 
lending office, or drive a hack, or sell’ dynamite, or keep 
strychnine and prussic acid in the window of his humble gro- 
cery, as well as his more fortunate neighbor who can pay a 
license fee, or bring evidence of good character, or pass an 
apothecary’s examination? “ Ah, my brethren,” as Dr. Talmage 
says, let us have equality in this matter; either sweep all these 
dangerous and mischievous businesses completely out of exist- 
ence, or let every poor man have a fair chance at them. 

Now here is another business, the liquor traffic, which belongs 
in exactly the same category with these that have been men- 
tioned—a business which is so far from being essentially wrong 
that, in that most virtuous commonwealth of Maine, it is exalted, 
alongside of the common-school system, to be one of the func- 
tions of the government; but a business which, in the hands of 
bad men or incapable men, is subject to the most horribly mis- 
chievous abuses, and even in the hands of the best of men, and 
under the most rigorous regulations (as in the Portland estab- 
lishment in which General Dow is interested), cannot be wholly 


* “High License the Monopoly of Abomination,” p. 4. 
t ‘‘ The Delusion of High License,” p. 20. 
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secured from doing mischief; a business, withal, which is un- 
avoidably necessary to society. It is a business in which, in the 
absence of a statute, every one is free to engage at his will. 
And now it is proposed to put the liquor traffic under exactly 
the same sort of limitation with the strychnine traffic, and the 
dynamite traffic, and for exactly the same reason. And, in all 
the mountainous rubbish-heap of Prohibitionist literature, I fail 
to discover a single reason why it is not just as essentially right- 
eous in the one case as in the others. 

In fact, it may safely be claimed that the license system is the 
only system that can be effectively applied to restrict the abuses 
of that dangerous liquor traffic, which no sane man proposes to 
abolish altogether. The attempt to define, by statute, all the 
sales of liquor that ought to be made, is a failure. If the defi- 
nition is made broad enough to include all the sales the refusal 
of which would be impolitic, or even inhuman, it will be so broad 
that (as at Mr. Dow’s shop, in Portland) no thirsty soul need de- 
spair of getting his pocket-flask filled. Some sales that ought 
not to be made can be definitely interdicted, and are interdicted 
in every good license law. Such are sales to a known habitual 
drunkard, or to persons under age. But between the sales that 
distinctly ought to be made, and those that distinctly ought not 
to be made, there is a broad interval that inevitably has to be 
left to the discretion of the vender ; and the best thing which the 
State can possibly do, is to do its utmost to see that none but 
discreet and trustworthy men are intrusted with license to sell.* 


* There is a queer notion current among Prohibitionists, to the effect that 
the phrase ‘‘as a beverage,” introduced into a law or a pledge or a constitu- 
tional amendment, acts as a sort of charm to remove all difficulties of interpre- 
tation or application. They would permit sales of intoxicating liquor for 
“ medicinal and sacramental uses,” but not ‘‘as a beverage ;” thus going be- 
yond the Latin Church, and withholding the cup from the clergy as well as 
the laity, and limiting the medicinal use to lotions and injections. Their proj- 
ects of legislation presuppose the manufacturer and vender to be gifted with 
the power of divining the future and the secret motives of the human heart. 
Thus the amendment to the Federal Constitution proposed by that sagacious 
statesman, Senator Blair of New Hampshire, provides that ‘‘ from and after 
the year of our Lord 1900, the manufacture of alcoholic liquors, except for me- 
dicinal, mechanical, chemical, and scientific purposes, and for use in the arts, 
shall cease.” At present, most distilleries make their wares to sell to wholesale 
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One more provision all license laws ought to contain, and all 
the best license laws do contain ; namely, that no licensee, ex- 
cept a bond fide victualer or taverner, shall be allowed to sell 
liquors to be drunk on his premises, This provision, under the 
old license law of Connecticut, from the beginning down to the 
days of the Temperance Reformation, not only forbade but pre- 
vented the existence of dram-shops and tippling-houses through- 
out the State. This provision, in the existing license law of 
Massachusetts, has only to be enforced according to its honest 
meaning, as interpreted by the courts, to shut up every dram- 
shop in that State.* But every one of the salutary provisions 
of such a law is derided and opposed by the childish folly, but 
full-grown malignity, of the thorough-going professional Prohi- 
bitionist—a character which, more than any other in our times, 
seems to fulfill the description of Paul’s adversaries, ‘They 
please not God, and are contrary to all men.” The requirement 
that this dangerous trade shall be intrusted only to men of ap- 
proved good character (a requirement which by itself would suf- 
fice to shut the tippling-houses) is met by the sneer, “ As if truly 
respectable men would engage in the business!” “Why forbid 
all but ‘men of sober life and conversation’ to do this, if it is 
right? Why allow ‘men of sober life and conversation’ to do 


dealers as an article of commerce. This would be unlawful under the Blair 
amendment; but, by that change of the subjective attitude of the distiller’s 
mind known to the Jesuit theologians of Pascal's day as ‘‘ the directing of the 
intention,” his purpose might be bent toward medicinal and scientific ends, and 
that would bring his distillery into harmony with the Constitution again, though 
it might not affect the ultimate disposition of the whisky. So with the retail 
purchaser; doubtless, when he buys whisky in a tumbler, to be drunk at a bar, 
he buys it ‘‘ as a beverage ;” but when he buys it in a bottle, to take home with 
him, whatever may be the immediate occasion of the purchase, he buys it asso 
much property ; and even if the first spoonful is applied ‘‘as a medicine,” the 
rest of the quart goes into the cupboard, to be used at the purchaser’s discre- 
tion—at least, that is the way they do in Maine. For the law to attempt, in 
such a matter, to be ‘‘a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” 
may lead to a monstrous amount of lying and hypocrisy, but is little likely to 
bring about any better result. 

* See an article in the ‘‘ Boston Advertiser,” in June,1886, entitled ‘‘ An Un- 
used Power.” ‘The article is understood to be by a lawyer of high professional 
and personal eminence. 
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it, if it is wrong?”* To the provision against selling to a 
drunken man, they object, “It is more cruel to make a sober 
man drunk than to keep a drunken man so.” The prohibition 
to sell to a minor, without his father’s consent, is denounced as 
“unmerciful,” because the fact of a father’s authorizing a son to 
purchase proves the father to be “low and base.” The prohi- 
bition to sell to an intemperate man, when forbidden by his wife, 
is “ unmerciful,” because “drunkards would be doubly cruel to 
their wives after such interference.” And, most abominable of 
all, the provision which would abolish all bars, tippling-houses, 
and drinking-saloons, by forbidding sales for drinking on the 
premises, is objected to by these single-minded philanthropists, 
on the ground that “it is better that the husband and father 
should drink what he buys on the premises of the rumseller. 
Let the man who sells him rum endure the tumult and cruelty 
that his drunkenness occasions.” + 

I have for some time been settled in the conviction that the 
best hope that good citizens may have of effective legislation, 
and execution of law, against the abuses of the liquor traffic, 
must lie in their cutting loose from any attempt at co-operation 
with these rule-or-ruin Prohibitionists, whose motto is, Let us do 
evil that good may come; whose damnation is just. I have 
been personal witness of the case when the “ temperance men” of 
a New England town were piqued by the loss of the no-license 
vote, and their representatives on the Board of Selectmen at once 
proceeded to recommend, after “due inquiry and investigation,” 
the notorious keepers of houses of ill-fame, and other criminals, 
as “suitable and fit persons to be licensed;” and the “ temper- 
ance men,” and their leaders, and ministers of the Gospel, looked 
on with serene complacency, some of them with express and 
smiling approval, while this unspeakable infamy and horror 
passed, in spite of every struggle, through its successive stages 
into disastrous effect. ‘The town had voted license, and they 
wanted the town to get enough of it.” And when I learned how 


* National Temperance Society’s Tracts, Nos. 6 and 4. 

+ ‘Tract No. 6” of the National Temperance Society, by the Rev. William 
M. Thayer ; a convenient compend of the leading fallacies of the school which 
it represents. 
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common, in “temperance ” politics, was this alliance between the 
highest pretensions of virtue and the basest vice and crime, for 
the carrying of political ends, it was a lesson to me to beware of 
Prohibitionist politicians, “OQ my soul, come not thou into 
their council!” 

I cannot conclude this argument without a word to indicate 
a timely and practical corollary from it. The measure of “ high 
license,” of late so much commended to the people, appears to 
be the outcome of those false interpretations of the meaning and , 
purpose of license legislation with which forty years of incessant 
iteration have succeeded in bewildering the public mind; and 
the advocacy of this measure tends to confirm and aggravate the 
existing false impression, that a liquor-license law is an expedi- 
ent for raising revenue, and not a police regulation, in the inter- 
est of public order and morals. It would be far better to sepa- 
rate absolutely the licensing from the taxing. Let the licensing 
board receive no fee whatever from the licensee, but decide the 
question of licensing, unaffected by any money consideration, 
simply on grounds of the fitness of the candidate and the public 
necessity. And, in complete independence of any question of 
license, let the taxing power levy its contributions on all places 
where liquor is sold. Thus the public revenue would suffer no 
loss, and the police function of the State would be executed with 
vastly increased advantage. 


LEONARD WooLSEY Bacon. 















CONFESSIONS OF A METHODIST. 


Ir was at a time when the idea of true inward religion was 
eclipsed, and well-nigh lost, in England, that a sense of deep 
concern came to the mind and heart of John Wesley, as to the 
spiritual condition of himself and others. This was the begin- 
ning of Methodism: an earnest seeking after the divine life, 
and hence a great spiritual awakening. Wesley was a minis- 
ter in the Church of England, and had no thought of effecting 
a change in its doctrines or liturgy, much less of founding a 
separate church. His one thought was of a revival of spiritual 
religion ; and when many gathered about him, and became his 
followers, not being able to care for them in the church, he was 
led to form “classes” and “societies;” and in time, as the num- 
ber of these increased, to organize these societies as a “ confer- 
ence,” that they might have proper oversight and be provided 
with pastors. 

Of the zeal and piety of Wesley and his early followers there 
can be no doubt, nor will it be denied that the Methodist 
Church at large has been a vast power for good in the world 
since his day. And yet there are many “confessions ” that one 
who has labored long in its ministry, who is familiar with its 
form of government and its inside workings, and who has stud- 
ied its doctrines and observed its tendencies, should not be un- 
willing to make. 

In casting about for a model after which to organize his 
“societies,” and in formulating a creed and rules for their life 
and government, Mr. Wesley seems to have borrowed some 
things from the Puritans, others from the Church of England, 
and others still from the Jesuits. In their severe simplicity of 
dress and manners, and deep seriousness of life, the early 
Methodists remind us of the Puritans in the time of Cromwell ; 
and the Wesleyans—the Methodists of England—are not wholly 
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unlike the other Dissenters in their form of government, having 
no bishops, as has the Methodist Church in the United States, 
but electing, at each session of their conference, a president. The 
“ Articles of Religion,” prepared by Mr. Wesley for the church 
in America, are an abridged form of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. The vows of obedience to superiors in 
authority, required of candidates for ordination to the offices of 
deacons and elders, remind one of the vows of obedience im- 
posed by Ignatius Loyola. The candidate for ordination in the 
Methodist Church promises to “act in all things, not according 
to his own will, but as ason in the Gospel,” to “ employ his time 
as we ”—the church, or his superiors—“ direct,” and to “do that 
part of the work which we advise.” He has to promise the 
bishop that he will “reverently obey the chief ministers unto 
whom is committed the charge and government over him,” and 
will “ follow with a glad mind and wil] their godly admonitions, 
and submit to their judgments.” He must not only agree 
to give up his own will and judgment, and implicitly to obey 
another, but he must be “glad” to do it! The Jesuits could 
hardly ask more. 

One of the anomalies of Methodism is, that while Mr. Wes- 
ley gave his followers in England a free form of government, 
without bishop or presiding elders, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this country has both these officers, and is from first 
to last despotic in form, if not in spirit, from the lowest to the 
highest places of power. The preacher in charge appoints the 
“leaders ” of the “classes;” he also nominates the “ stewards ;” 
thus, he virtually creates the “ Quarterly Conference.” Then 
the bishops appoint the presiding elders of the annual confer- 
ences, who have charge of the “districts,” and constitute the 
bishop's “ cabinet.” In all this there is nothing elective, or, in a 
republican sense, representative. 

The annual conferences elect delegates to the General Confer- 
ence; and the presiding elders, from their positions as “ supe- 
riors in office,” so far control, or at least influence, the votes of 
those under their charge, as to secure the election of a sufficient 
number of their order to have a majority in the General Confer- 
ence. This is the highest and the only law-making power in 
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the church; and it elects the bishops, the book agents, the edi- 
tors of the different church papers, and the officers of the mis- 
sionary and other societies. The result is, that everything tends 
to create a self-appointing and self-perpetuating class of supe- 
riors, or church dignitaries, with the further necessary result of 
a long line of subordinates and dependents upon their will. 
In politics, we would call this a “ring;” in government, we 
would call it anything but republican. These church officials 
naturally come to love authority, and in a large sense to feel 
that they own the church ; that the hard-working preachers are 
controlled by and working for them; and that the people have 
only to pay the bills. 

Not in Romanism itself, nor in the government of an army, 
is there a more thorough organization or a more perfect equip- 
ment, with all the essentials for a strict surveillance over every 


individual and every department, and with power to enforce 
its rules, than is found in the Methodist Church of America. 
Fortunately for the church and the cause of religion, the bish- 


ops have generally been conscientious men, and have sought 


to use their great power for good; and in a less degree the same 
may be said of other high officials; but the vast machinery for 
injustice and oppression exists, and more than once have good 
men felt its crushing weight. 

As a seeming necessity in the early evangelistic work of Meth- 
odism, the plan of itinerancy was adopted. At first, preachers 
were changed every few weeks or months; then the limit was 
fixed at one year, then at two years, and now it is three years. 
But, even with this extension, the existence of such a rule, and 
its inflexible enforcement, must and does work very many hard- 
ships. A preacher may be in the midst of a “revival ” or build- 
ing a church, or his family may be in no condition to be moved ; 
but when the time is up he must go. The Methodist Church 
in so far practically takes the life and work of its ministers out 
of the hand of Providence; and, beyond this fixed limit, defies 
the will of God. A Methodist preacher and his family cannot, 
like ministers in other churches, have a settled home, nor the 
possibility of building up a strong church and living for years 
in its friendships. The rule is oppressive ; it requires a preacher 

28 
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to give the ordering of his own and his family’s life into the 
hands of others. They are to say when and where he must go, and 
how long he may be permitted to live in one place. Even the 
appointing power is bound by this three years’ limit. The rule 
keeps hundreds of men afloat, who would sink if supported only 
by their own merits, and subjected to the arbitrament of fair com- 
petition ; and it cuts off the possibility of others of real ability 
doing the best work of which they are capable. It has driven 
hundreds of strong men into the Episcopal and other churches ; 
and it is well known that Methodism is not as prosperous in 
the great cities as it should be. Of course, it would be utterly 
impossible to carry out any such arbitrary rule, affecting, as it 
does, the interests of thousands of good men and their families, 
had not these men solemnly promised, in their ordination vows, 
that they would gladly surrender their own wills, and submit 
the ordering of their lives to the “ godly will and judgment of 
their superiors in office.” 

From some unaccountable cause, it seems to be the natural 
tendency of all organizations, both political and religious, as 
they increase in numbers and power and wealth, to depart from 
the original simplicity and purity of purpose, and singleness of 
aim, that at first called them into existence. The monastic 
orders of the Catholic Church were at first singularly pure and 
devoted, but with the increase of wealth and power they 
became corrupt. Cromwell began by opposing a royal despot, 
and ended by becoming himself a military dictator, though he 
used his vast power for the good of the nationi’ And Method- 
ism, that began as a revival—a spiritual impulse, a heart-power 
—is steadily and rapidly tending to a vast ecclesiasticism, with 
ambitions for wealth and world-wide power. Its original puri- 
tanic simplicity of dress is a thing of the past. The rule for- 
bidding “the putting on of gold and costly apparel” still stands 
in the Discipline; it is one of the “general rules,” that cannot 
be changed, and the preachers are required to read _ these 
rules to the church once every “quarter,” or four times a year, 
in every charge. But no one seems to regard the reading of 
the rules as anything more than a matter of form. Certainly, 
no one seems in the least disturbed by the rule concerning 
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dress; and yet nearly every one who hears the rule read knows 
that he is violating it every day, and especially on Sundays; 
for the Methodists, more, perhaps, than any other people, seem 
to take a pride in showing their fine clothes on the Lord’s 
Day. Even the preachers who stand up and read the rule that 
forbids “the putting on of gold and costly apparel,” carry gold 
watches and chains, and “put on” the most “costly” broad- 
cloths, and wear “ gold” buttons and studs in their shirts) The 
time was, and that within the present century, when a woman 
or a young girl, wearing a simple ruffle, or a flower upon her 
bosom or on her bonnet, was not permitted to enter a “ love- 
feast” or a “class meeting.” 

And so in reference to the rule against expensive churches. 
The church of Wesley still stands in London ; it is a low, plain, 
rough brick structure, with cheap stone trimmings; the seats 
are without cushions, and on the floor there is no carpet. How 
strangely does this contrast with the costly and fashionable 
Methodist churches in the large cities of our day. The early 
Methodists managed to worship without instrumental music, or 
a choir to lead the singing ; but now the great organ is heard, 
and a paid quartet conducts the song service while the people 
sit still and listen. Again, the Methodists have generally ceased 
to kneel in prayer; they do not even stand, but rest in their 
luxurious pews whilst the minister prays. For one who loves 
the old ways and the old “ power,” and who believes that laws 
were made to be obeyed—or, if the church no longer believes in 
these laws, but publicly ignores them, that they should be re- 
pealed, and not carried along and read to the people as a mere form 
—these departures from the rules of the church are sad enough. 

The same is true of the rules concerning amusements. 
Wesley, in his puritanic conception of religion and the church, 
believed that Christians should be separate from the world, 
and so did the fathers of Methodism ; hence the restrictions upon 
the superfluous in dress, and costly churches, and all “ softness 
and needless self-indulgences;” but from all this there is a 
lamentable departure in the Methodism of our day. The rule 
against amusements is not only very strict, but goes so far as 
to specify certain things that are positively forbidden. Among 
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these are “dancing, playing at games of chance, attending 
theaters, horse-races, circuses, dancing-parties, or patronizing 
dancing-schools.” In the Discipline, these are classed along with 
“ unchristian conduct,” such as “indulging in sinful tempers and 
words ;” and it is made the duty of the “ preacher in charge” first 
to give “private reproof” to those who are guilty of violating 
this rule; and if on the part of the offender “there be an ac- 
knowledgment of his fault, and proper humiliation,” he may be 
“borne with;” but if not, he is to be brought to trial, and, if 
“found guilty,” expelled—turned out of the church, the same as 
for adultery or stealing. 

But the rules against amusements, like those against “ put- 
ting on gold, and costly apparel,” are not enforced. Indeed, 
the preachers, having themselves broken and defied one law of 
the church, can hardly be expected to enforce the penalty 
against those who break and defy some other law. And so it 
has come to be that the Methodists are not less “ worldly ” than 
members of other churches. In the larger towns and cities the 
Methodists—not all, but those who choose to do so—dance, 
patronize dancing-schools, attend theaters and circuses, and 
play cards and billiards, without the slightest fear that they will 
be called upon to “confess their fault,” much less that they will 
be expelled. 

In still another direction has the Methodist Church of to-day 
departed from the old landmarks ; and this is the more remark- 
able from the fact that this departure is out of sympathy with 
the genius of the present age. Mr. Wesley gloried in the cath- 
olicity of the early Methodist societies. He says: 

‘One circumstance is quite peculiar to the people called Methodists ; that 
is, the terms upon which any person may be admitted into their society. They 
do not impose, in order to their admission, any opinions whatever. They 
think, and let think. One condition, and one only, is required : a real desire 


to save their souls. Where this is, it is enough ; they desire no more; they 
lay stress upon nothing else.” 


He even boasted that there was not in Great Britain any 
other society so “remote from bigotry” and of “so truly a cath- 
olic spirit.” 


‘You cannot be admitted into the Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, or any 
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others, unless you hold the same opinions with them, and adhere to the same 
mode of worship. The Methodists alone do not insist on your holding this or 
that opinion.” 


He said that there had been no other church since the days 
of the apostles, ‘“‘ wherein such liberty of conscience is allowed.” 
“ Herein is our glorying, and it is a glorying peculiar to us.” 

That was the catholicity of early Methodism; it emphasized 
conduct and character, and gladly admitted to its fellowship all 
who desired to lead a good life. But now, alas, the Methodists, 
from being the most catholic, have become the most exacting and 
narrow in their conditions of admission to membership. Wesley 
“imposed no opinions whatever ” as conditions; now the Methodist 
Church declares that no one shall be received until he shall, “ on 
examination by the minister in charge, before the church, give 
satisfactory assurance of the correctness of his faith.” And fur- 
ther, the candidate is required to say that he believes “in the 
doctrines of the Holy Scripture, as set forth in the Articles of 
Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Wesley “im- 
posed no opinions whatever;” the Methodist Church of to-day 
demands a “satisfactory assurance of the correctness of faith,” 
and also a formal acceptance of the whole twenty-five “ Articles 
of Religion.” It is a sad confession, but truth requires it, that 
Methodism has become more and more lax with respect to con- 
duct, or what men may do; and more and more strict in its 
dogmatic requirements as to what they shall believe. 

In its doctrinal position, the Methodist Church is peculiar. 
Luther sought, in his day, to reform the doctrines of the church. 
Wesley sought to reform the hearts and lives of the people 
And it is a singular fact, that the great vital and spiritual truths 
of the early Methodists, such as the “ Witness of the Spirit,” and 
“Holiness,” are not even mentioned in the “ Articles of Relig- 
ion.” Mr. Wesley prepared for the Methodist Church in Amer- 
ica an abridged form of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, with such corrections as he thought proper. These 
are soa part of the organic law of the church that they can 
never be changed. Thus this one good man, more than a hundred 
years ago, settled at once and forever the creed of the Methodist 
Church; and now it is required of every member coming into 
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the church to say that he believes it. No matter what greater 
light may come to the world, or what larger faith, these twenty- 
five “ Articles of Religion” must stand and be accepted just as 
they are. It is well known to scholars that one of these articles, 
the fifth, asserts an historical error, in affirming that of the au- 
thority of all the canonical books of the Old and New Testament 
there “was never any doubt in the church ;” but the error can 
never be corrected. 

It isa striking fact also, that these “ Articles of Religion,” 
like the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, contain not one word 
about endless punishment. These ancient creeds do affirm the 
doctrine of everlasting life, but not of everlasting death. Until 
a few years ago, the “Articles of Religion” were the only stand- 
ard by which a Methodist minister could be tried for heresy. 
He could be tried only for teachings contrary to the “ Articles 
of Religion ;” and then, to meet the case more fully, the General 
Conference added, “ or standard authorities.” But it did not spec- 
ify what these “standard authorities” are; and hence preachers 
may be tried and expelled under a law that is indeterminate in 
itself, but determinable by a church jury or committee. I con- 
fess that I do not like this; but the difficulty of defining the 
“standards” is so great that the church hardly dare attempt 
it; for the “authorities” do not in all things agree one with the 
other. 

Wesley would be called an “authority,” and as such, might 
be quoted in support of endless punishment; but who now be- 
lieves in his doctrine of a material hell-fire? -And yet, if Wesley 
be an “authority,” why accept his teachings as to the endless- 
ness of hell-torments, but reject the material “fire and brim- 
stone”? Both Wesley and Watson—another “authority ”"— 
rejected the Calvinistic doctrine of a limited atonement; but 
neither of them ever got away from the Calvinistic doctrine of 
redemption. Both hold that the punishment inflicted upon 
Christ was substitutional and penal; and the “article” on this 
point affirms that the death of Christ was to “reconcile the 
Father.” I confess that it is not easy to accept so cold and 
hard a dogma as this, when the Scriptures expressly teach that 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself;” or that 
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Christ died to reconcile man to God, and not to reconcile God 
to man. On the subject of the “resurrection” the old authori- 
ties teach that there will be a literal rising of the identical bod- 
ies that died, and were buried. But now comes the heretical 
Bishop Foster, and not only denies, but even makes light of, 
this ancient belief. 

The simple fact is, that the Methodist Church has no clearly- 
defined system of theology; and much less can it claim to have 
reached any generally accepted philosophy of the doctrines of 
soteriology and eschatology. But it has a vast and effective 
organization, and a large army of earnest workers; and would 
this church return to the broad catholicity of Wesley, and em- 
phasize character and conduct and experience more, and creed 


less; insisting upon the weighty matters of justice and mercy, 


and all that goes to make men and women great and good in the 
world; seeking earnestly the power of the Spirit to do good, 
rather than to become great in numbers and wealth—then it 
might reach, and bring into its folds, the ungathered millions in 
this land. 





A LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK. 


You are a varied lot. All colors, creeds, and races are rep- 
resented in your busy crowd. When you desire to emphasize 
your unity, you have to broaden the family tree and start from 
Noah. ‘“Cosmopolis” would be an appropriate name for this 
island of Manhattan. Hence there is nothing small and provin- 
cial about you. Whatever your faults may be, they are not 
in the line of narrow views and exclusiveness. You are not 
mean nor stolid against the wants of others who differ from you. 
Terence’s oft-quoted line fits you: “Homo sum; humani nil a 
me alienum puto.” You are ready to help Greece or Ireland, 


Charleston or Texas, whencesoever the cry for help comes. You 
give largely, too, and right cheerfully, so making the gift of 
double value. You have the great heart of an optimist, doing 


big things and expecting big things. You despise croakers and 
are not discouraged by obstacles. Emulation has sharpened 
your wits and quickened your energies. You believe in work, and 
in the rewards of work, and you will never be socialists, to tax 
workers for the support of idlers. You so abbreviate and con- 
dense, that you do the work of a week inaday. Such energy 
and activity astound the recent comer. His heart sinks in de- 
spair. If he is weak, he drops out. If he is strong, he becomes 
one of you. “Cranks” may wriggle a while among you, and 
you only laugh at them. You are too sensible to be disturbed 
by them, or to contend against them. You let them dig their 
own graves, and have no time to waste on their funerals. You 
love honesty and fair dealing, and you hate fraud and preten- 
sion. You gauge a man not by his trappings but by his real 
worth. These qualities have given you a name through all the 
earth, and have done much to make you the controlling and 
directing power in the life of the country and the continent. 
Thus far I have used the second person plural. But now, 
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that Iam going to take exceptions, I will use the first person 
plural, as Iam myself a drop in this seething ocean of our me- 
tropolis. 

We have our faults, and we ought to know them and correct 
them, or they may increase so as to eclipse our virtues. Our 
faults grow out of our good-nature. We are too easy with the 
elements of evil. Our optimistic spirit is lenient by reason of its 
hope. It is not so much generosity, perhaps, as carelessness, 
which lies at the bottom of some of our good-nature. It is 
manly not to make a fuss over trifles, but we may be alto- 
gether out in our estimate of trifles. If the camel’s head has 
a camel’s big body behind it, our tent must not count it a trifle. 
We must learn to recognize giant evils while they are still but 
dwarfish germs. We must look more narrowly at some of the 
material and movement among us, if we would insure ourselves 
for the future. The tiger had better be choked while he is a 
cub. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, but in this char- 
acteristic of watchfulness we are greatly lacking, and from this 
lack we are likely to suffer. We cannot afford to despise the 
enemy of our peace because he is small. A very little of a con- 
centrated poison will destroy the healthiest system. 

Our want of care and watchfulness for our city has thrown 
the whole management of its government into the hands of a lit- 
tle knot of unprincipled idlers, who are in no sense representa- 
tives of our industry and integrity. These idlers make the liq- 
uor-saloons their resorts, and there influence the more ignorant 
portion of the community. In this way it comes to pass that, 
in our city of, say, a million and a half of people, who could cast 
250,000 votes, we have about 60,000, or one-fifth the whole num- 
ber, ready to be cast at the beck of the idlers. This 60,000 is 
made up of the idle, the ignorant, and the criminal. Another 
body of 30,000 voters, who could do much to offset this foul vote, 
do not cast a ballot. They will not take the trouble or spend the 
time to be registered and to vote. This is the manner of their 
carelessness. They have no conscience regarding their duty to the 
city that protects them and in which they prosper. The great 
bulk of the remaining 160,000 voters humbly, unresistingly fol- 
low the lead of the political party to which they belong, which 
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party is managed by the wretched stuff found in the first 60,000. 
Perhaps, out of the whole mass of possible voters, 250,000 in 
number, we may count 20,000 as casting independent votes for 
good men, and receiving the maledictions of the party organs for 
doing so. But these 20,000 have no other way to protest against 
the apathy of the public, which leaves the city in the hands of 
the worst citizens. It is true they accomplish nothing immedi- 
ately, but their protest will become a power to awaken conscience 
and arouse patriotism. Their protest is our hope. If they should 
forbear to protest, we might give up our liberties at once. 

Our first duty is to destroy the rule of the dregs, to place 
this insignificant minority where it belongs, to stop this anomaly 
of having our industrious and virtuous city represented in the 
motive power of its government by the idle and criminal and 
their dupes. It may be a long time before we can get the honest 
majority to act; it may even be so long a time that calamity will 
have to be the proximate motor. But, sooner or later, this devel- 
opment must come—or the alternative, death. 

It is the wickedness and ignorance combined of the men we 
have allowed to govern our city, which has made it a by-word 
for dirt, debt, and diabolism, in spite of its prosperity. The 
Board of Aldermen (with only two exceptions out of twenty- 
four members), deliberately selling their votes, was a fair speci- 
men of what the rule of the dregs is. The great majority of our 
executive and legislative functionaries are of the low type that 
finds its natural habitat in the liquor-saloon. The profanity, 
vulgarity, and obscenity of these haunts form their congenial at- 
mosphere. Even our judicial representatives have their liquor- 
saloon constituencies. The officers of law who are not of this fra- 
ternity have a cowardly way of humoring their degraded fellows, 
because they know that with them lies the practical power of the 
city. But few honorable exceptions can be made to this sad 
and severe charge. I have said it is the ignorance as well as the 
wickedness of our officials that ruins our city. We put men 
into office who have no knowledge of business or of political 
economy. They have devoted their lives from boyhood to “ pol: 
itics,” which means the running of primaries, making “ deals,” 
extorting pledges for personal profit, “treating ” the candidates, 
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taking political “ jobs,” and working up the “ boys” generally, 
and, of course, have not had time to get an ounce of useful 
knowledge into their craniums. Such men, when they obtain an 
office, are as unfit to discharge its duties as a gorilla to manage 
a steam-engine. Crazy methods are adopted, even where there is 
no vicious design, and the city has to bear the punishment for 
these blunders. 

Add all this to the positive acts of deviltry performed by the 
professional politician when in office, and you see on what an 
inclined plane of disaster our city stands to-day. Shutting our 
eyes will not check the catastrophe. Activity, not spasmodic, 
but systematic and permanent, must take the place of our 
wretched apathy. We cannot afford to let the rats alone that 
are scuttling our ship. The alternative is too fearful. A con- 
stant watch and a regular work are assigned us by our con- 
science and our common sense. The Tweed rascality was only 
a premonition of something far worse. We have been letting 
things drift into the same maelstrom of vice and violence. We 
have not altered our way of living. We adhere to the old 
modes of party machines to manage our affairs. So we encour- 
age crime. The next Tweed will play greater havoc with our 
prosperity. Our apathy will grow into impotency, as the 
vicious minority becomes the defiant majority. 

Now is the time for action. Let patriotism, and, if not pa- 
triotism, then self-interest, unite us in harmonious action to rid 
ourselves forever of the plague that is now threatening our 
municipal life. We still have, my honest fellow-citizens, an 
overwhelming majority. We are still able to elect clean men to 
office. A few years hence, if we go on as in the past, we shall 
not have this vantage. The corruption will have spread too far, 
and all the promise of our goodly city will have vanished. 

Many who read this will say “Pshaw! Rhetoric—all rhet- 
oric! The city has gone on thus far well enough, and it will 
continue to go on.” So they said in Babylon and Nineveh 
and Rome. So they said in Paris. It is just such saying that 
brings on the destruction. Depravity in public places will, 
sooner or later, bring disorder and death to the community. The 
time will come, under such rule, when neither property nor per- 
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son will be safe, and all because the honest members of the 
community were supine and careless of the city’s life. The cru- 
dities of the ignorant will be combined with the designs of the 
criminal classes, to overthrow any popular government where 
the people fail in their civic duties. And now, my fellow- 
citizens, do you say, “ What shall we do?” Do you ask for any 
guiding principles of action for our safety? Let me with all 
modesty, but with all earnestness, suggest a few thoughts. 
First, we are to despise “ party ” (so called) in our municipal 
affairs. Parties are hopelessly corrupt in this city. They are 
managed by the men I have described. If, now and then, they 
nominate a good man for office, it is only under a popular press- 
ure of peculiar character, or under the compulsion of circum- 
stances, or in order to deceive us and make us vote for the rest 
of the ticket. The “machine” manages the party, and the 
machine is run by rum; rum being the synonym for all that is 
dirty and vicious. We cannot patch up this tattered garment. 
We must make a new coat. From the technical “ party” 
we must be delivered by a new citizens’ party. Men above 
reproach or suspicion must form it, by bringing together all 
the good elements in the city. With a treasury of twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year, to distribute tickets and watch the polls, a 
genuine citizens’ party, headed by a committee of such a char- 
acter as I have named, would utterly destroy the now domi- 
nant evil. This is the Hercules for the Hydra. The money 
would be a trifle, if the good people were aroused. The old 
case-hardened politician will scoff at such a proposition. The 
poor fellow so long ago lost sight of honesty that he does 
not believe such a thing exists. The croaker will also declare 
this idea to be chimerical. He will say that it will be only the 
creation of a new party, as bad as the rest. Have we not had 
‘citizens’ committees” that turned out to be the tools of old 
party hacks? Yes. But we do not propose a citizens’ commit- 
tee, but a citizens’ party. We propose to have all honest men 
unite to elect honest men, and not care a fig whether they are 
Democrats or Republicans. And we believe such a party can be 
formed by the action of five hundred well-known citizens who 
are wholly free from connection with office and office-seeking. 
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The “ parties ” will say, “‘ You will then weaken us in our national 
conflicts.” By nomeans. Why am I debarred from voting as I 
please in the national contest by my voting out of all party lines 
in my municipal independence? Organize as much as you 
please in connection with the national parties, but keep those 
organizations away from city affairs. That is all we ask, and 
we ask it as a necessity to our city’s purification. This has 
lately been done in Nashville, where twenty-one hundred citizens 
formed a city relief association, and summoned all honest men 
to their help, and so “smashed” all the machines, leaving them 
a hopeless wreck. The three years of honest government in 
Nashville, since this revolution, have done wonders for that city 
in reducing debt, while increasing all the advantages of the city 
in public improvements, and giving it a moral atmosphere never 
before known We can do the same here. Let us push aside 
the politicians, the croakers, and the cranks, and do it. This 
first and vital principle of the ignoring of national parties in 
municipal elections we must make effective, before we can ac- 
complish any permanent good. 

When it is done we can do a second thing: we can squelch 
the liquor-saloon nuisance, which is the source of most of the 
pauperism and crime of the city, and which so largely increases 
our taxation, while it diminishes the value of property. Some 
theorists hold that the saloon is not a cause, but an effect—the 
effect of low wages, crowded tenements, and hopeless poverty. 
This reasoning is specious, and comes from those long-haired 
philosophers who would shove over all evils on “ society,” and 
discharge the individual man from responsibility. The correc- 
tion of society would correct all evils, and society is to be cor- 
rected by agrarianism, which is a scheme for the industrious to 
support the idle. This theory will not work. Pat Hogan gets 
twenty doliars a week as a painter. Does his “ hopeless poverty ” 
send him to Carroll’s groggery to spend it all, and make his wife 
and children beg on the streets? The form of “ hopeless 
poverty ” in New York city is chiefly that of the Pat Hogans. If 
the workingmen (as they falsely assume the title) of this city of 
ours would avoid the saloon, they would not live in crowded tene- 
ments, and the squalor and suffering which the long-haired gentry 
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make so much of would not be known. I grant that where sick- 
ness or widowhood exists, there honest poverty demanding our 
sympathy is often found, but I hesitate not tosay that nine-tenths 
of the “ hopeless poverty” of New York city is the direct con- 
sequence of the liquor-saloon, which forbids domestic comfort 
and the saving of wages. The liquor-seller is a vampire feeding 
on the blood of the manual workers. He has neither conscience 
nor heart. He grows rich by drawing the earnings of the poor 
to his till, and then calls himself the friend of the poor! He 
sees families ruined by his diabolic trade, and when they are 
ruined he drives them from his door. He gathers to his den 
all the elements of disorder, the thief, the prostitute, the ob- 
scene talker, the profane swearer, the murderer, and the an- 
archist. His bar is their favorite haunt, and thither the police 
always go first, when they wish to arrest a criminal. This ac- 
cursed pest of our city must go. And when we give up our 
foolish party politics, fellow-citizens, in our municipal affairs, it 
will go. Nothing else but these absurd divisions among honest 
citizens gives the saloon a day's grace. 

It is one of the marvels of society that it sits down and folds 
its hands under such an impudent infliction as the saloon. Of 
course, I speak of the saloon which I have described. An honest 
restaurant, where meals are taken decently,is not to be con- 
founded with the ideal heaven of soakers and bruisers. These 
nasty holes are opened on every corner, and our Excise Com- 
missioners feel that the law does not justify them in reducing 
the number. A law for their reduction and restriction must 
therefore be made, and we of this city must tell the law-givers at 
Albany this with a voice of thunder. The law must define a 
restaurant so as to exclude the grog-shop and the dive. We 
have no time to potter with theories of temperance. We must 
simply throttle this viper. It is a practical police job, in which 
Albany and New York must unite, in the name of decency and 
common sense. The progress that would be made in thriving 
commerce and happy living by this one blow at the rum-dens 
is beyond calculation. Thousands of needy families would be 
made comfortable at once. Employers would find their men 
more faithful and able, and in their increased prosperity wages 
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would be increased. The savings banks would take in a hun- 
dred times their present deposits, and investments in land and 
houses, instead of rum, would give workingmen self-respect and 
conservative integrity. To say this cannot be done is to put 
out the flag of sloth, ignorance, and cowardice. It is to betray a 
pusillanimity that deserves to be the foot-ball of rowdyism and 
crime. Is there not manliness enough in our city to muzzle its 
blackguardism? Indeed there is. It only needs to be awak- 
ened and united, and in the demolition of political party divis- 
ions there will come the awakening and the union. 

One other matter is closely allied to what I have said. It is 
the boast and glory of America that we invite heartily the 
oppressed of other lands to come and join us, and we most 
liberally give them all the rights of citizenship after five years 
of residence, if they wish them. This noble policy has brought 
its rich blessings to the land, and men of foreign birth have been 
among our most distinguished promoters of a true civilization. 
But in our devotion to this wise and righteous policy we must 
guard against its abuse in the application. This country is not 
to be a receptacle for European prisons and alms-houses. We 
do not undertake to accept European crime and pauperism, and 
out of this material to form good citizens. For the same reason, 
we are not prepared to have foreign idlers come over and lounge 
around the public crib. So when we find that the great majority 
of whisky-saloons, where the professional politician drinks and 
swaggers, are conducted by foreigners, we feel like saying that 
this is going too far. We prefer that our politics should have an 
American flavor. This country is not Ireland nor Germany, 
however much we welcome hither the Irish and the Germans, 
and we do not wish our political atmosphere to smell either of 
whisky or of beer. We have institutions that we cherish as 
our own distinctively. They are American, and not European, 
and we do not intend to surrender them to arrogant and impu- 
dent foreigners who abuse our hospitality by their insulting 
effrontery. There are politicians, American politicians, who 
are mean enough to court this element from abroad, but they 
are not types of our New York sentiment and character. They 
are low-lived men, who would sell their own parents for office. 
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Our way is different. We make a distinction between the 
respectable foreigner who comes among us and becomes an 
American, and the foreigner who remains a foreigner, and yet 
meddles with our domestic affairs, and endeavors to overthrow 
our institutions; and no true regard for the former should stay 
us from denouncing the latter, and treating him as he deserves 
to be treated. It is this latter class which is the chief sup- 
porter of the dram-shop and dram-shop politics, and it be- 
comes us to drop all mealy-mouthed sweetness in dealing with 
it. We have been too gentle altogether. We have been afraid, 
perhaps, of being confounded with the technical “ Native Amer- 
ican” or “ Know-Nothing,” if we should be pronounced toward 
these conspirators against our liberties. The condemnation and 
sentence of the anarchists at Chicago should be our signal for a 
new position. We shall still welcome most heartily virtue and 
worth coming to us from across the sea, but we shall give no 
such welcome to imported vice and violence, and when this lat- 
ter sort appears in our streets and attempts to assert itself, we 
shall choke it unto death. 

My fellow-citizens, have I not spoken the truth? Have I 
not put my finger on our plague-spot, and shown its character? 
Have I not shown you what our duty is in the premises? Let 
us apply the remedy promptly, firmly, giving heed neither to 
the politician nor to our fears, and our glorious advantages will 
be preserved. 

Howarp CRosBy. 
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